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MARYKNOLL 


MARYKNOLL is an American foundation for 
foreign missions, which includes two societies, 
one for priests and Brothers and the other for 
Sisters. Including candidates, the two groups 
total 1,200. 


as a national sociely for foreign missions, and 


authorized by His Holiness, Pius X, at Rome, 
June 29, 1911. 


In seven large areas of the Orient — in South 


China, Japan, Manchukuo, and Korea — 
Maryknollers are laboring among 20,000,000 


pagan souls, 


Central headquarters for both societies are at 
Maryknoll, New York. Preparatory seminaries 
for the training of priests are maintained in vari- 
ous sections of the country from Massachusetts 
to California. 


The Maryknoll Fathers were established by the 
Archbishops and Bishops of the United States 


The legal title of the Maryknoll Fathers is 
The Catholic Foreign Mission Society of Amer 


ica, Inc. That of the Maryknoll Sisters is The 
Foreign Mission Sisters of St. Dominic, Inc. 
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THE GOOD 
SAMARITAN 


as depicted by a 
Chinese painter 


When a certain 
lawyer tried to 
tempt Jesus, ask- 
ing Him: “Who is 
my neighbor?’’ 
Our Lord an- 
swered him with 
the parable of the 
Good Samaritan. 
Missioners today 
answer the ques- 
tion in like man- 
ner. 


(See page 303.) 





TALK OF THE MISSIONS 


DECORATION 


The honor conferred 

on Brother Antonin, 

who was made a Knight of the 

Legion of Honor, calls attention to 

the work of this veteran of Chi- 
na’s Catholic schools. 


Brother Antonin was one of 
the first six Marists to go to Chi- 
na forty-eight years ago and was 
three times Superior of all the 

Marists in China. He was first rector of St. Louis College 
in Tientsin, which then had only eighteen students (now 
250), but was moved to Shanghai in 1898 to take over 
the direction of St. Francis Xavier’s College. During 
the interval he had the satisfaction of seeing the enroll- 
ment of that college rise from 200 in 1898 to 1,200 
in 1937, 


The Marists of the China-India Province now num- 
ber over 200 and are in charge of more than a score of 
schools. Aside from Brother Antonin, the only other 
survivor of the original group is Brother Louis-Michel, 
now at Chala, Peiping. 


HIGHER LEARNING 


The natives of Gulu, in Africa’s Uganda, known as 
Nilotics or Nile Negroes are the blackest of all Negroes. 
Their hands and feet are small, but they have long arms. 
Their love of adornment is so great that some natives 
pierce the lower lip and insert a piece of polished quartz; 
others encircle the biceps and neck with coils of tightly 
bound brass wire. Among these people the Brothers of 
the Sacred Heart have established the College of St. 
Aloysius and this year added a normal school. Sixteen 
young men comprise the first class of future teachers, 
who are “eager and wholehearted in responding” to the 
Brothers’ efforts. 


A NEW VENTURE 


The arrival of Rev. E. Hanquet, S.A.S., at Peiping 
calls attention to the rapid spread of the Society of Mis- 
sion Auxiliaries, which was. founded in Belgium only a 
dozen years ago. 


Nine missioners of this Society have already been 
incardinated in various Chinese vicariates and prefec- 
tures; one joined Monsignor Tong in Phat-diem, Indo- 
china, this year, and is on special assignment in the Bel- 
gian Congo. 


The Society now has twenty-one students in the 
philosophy, theology, and postgraduate courses at Lou- 
vain, and four priests doing administrative work in the 
homeland. A special year of probation, corresponding to 
the novitiate in religious congregations, was instituted this 
year. 


AFTER NINETEEN HUNDRED YEARS 


“The Church of St. Thomas at Parur, India, was 
blessed by the archbishop of Ernakulam, in the presence 
of ten thousand Catholics,” says the headlines. The in- 
teresting thing about this news is that the present church, 
a spacious structure on up-to-date lines, is the. fourth 
edifice built successively on the same site in answer to the 
needs of changing times in the course of the past nineteen 
hundred years. The first edifice was, according to tradi- 
tion, inaugurated by Saint Thomas the Apostle himself, 
on the site of an ancient Hindu temple. The Brahmins, 
drawn by the miracles performed by Saint Thomas, em- 
braced Christianity and formed the nucleus of the Parur 
parish. 


CHINESE SISTERHOODS 


The first seven Sisters of the Chinese Congregation 
of Our Lady of Purgatory have recently taken their per- 
petual vows. The new community was launched in 1932. 
Its members are to devote themselves to teaching and 
to the care of the orphans and the sick. Several of the 
Sisters are taking a course in. medicine, while others 
are being developed in social service activities, and the 
science of pedagogy. No effort is being spared to give 
these new communities every opportunity to function to 
the highest degree of efficiency. 


It is interesting to note that sixty-three per cent of 
the six thousand Sisters at work in China are Chinese, 
and that nearly three fourths of all Chinese nuns are in 
self-governing Chinese congregations. Maryknoll rejoices 
in the fact that, 
in six of her sev- 
en mission terri- 
tories in the Far 
East, communi- 
ties of native 
nuns have al- 
ready been 
formed or are in 
the process of be- 
ing founded. Na- | 
tive Sisters in 
Maryknoll Mis- 


sions number 139. 
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ALL SAINTS 


The doctrine of 
prayers for our 
dead meets a re- 
sponsive chord in 
the hearts of Ori- 
entals, 





ISITORS to 
Kyoto will be 
thrilled, if they 
are awake, to 
hear the deep 
mellow sound of 
the largest bell 
now in Japan, as 
it is rung in a memorial ceremony 
for the dead in the early morning. 


The bell is in the Chion-in Temple, 
the headquarters of the important 
Jodo sect of Buddhism. Some forms 
of Buddhism teach the final absorp- 
tion of the soul into Nirvana, the 
ultimate cosmic force. The Jodo sect, 
on the other hand, believes in the re- 
birth of the soul after death, in the 
Jodo, or “Pure Land” of Amida Bud- 
dha. Descriptions of this Pure Land 
are extremely suggestive of the Chris- 
tian heaven, except that it is pre- 
sented more as a wonderful garden 
than a “city of gold and amethyst.” 


The memorial festival consists of a 
three-day reunion of the living with 





AND 











Announcing All Souls’ Day in Kyoto 


the spirits of the dead. Its purpose 
is to perpetuate the memory of an- 
cestors and to stimulate ancestor wor- 
ship and filial piety. 


At the graveyards, the living pay 
homage to their dead relatives, and 
much incense is burned. As dark- 
ness sets in they hang lighted, white 
paper lanterns on the graves and in- 
vite the spirits to come forth and 
visit their old homes. With a lighted 
lantern they escort them there, point- 
ing out the bad spots in the road and 
evincing the greatest concern for 
their comfort. In the homes the peo- 
ple talk to the spirits as if they were 
present in the flesh; to them the visit 
and imagined conversation of their 
spirit guests are as real as any actual 


ALL SOULS 
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Their methods 
may be different, 
but these are eas- 
ily Christianized 
once they enter 


the Church. 


affair of the mo- 
ment. 








In the best 
room, in front of 
the family altar, 
is spread a small 
mat; on it are 
placed the ancestral tablets, other ar- 
ticles and sweets, and around it is put 
a leaf fence. On the table for the 
dead is placed a meal in tiny portions 
which include, besides the favorite 
dishes of the departed, a plate of Jap- 
anese potatoes, sesame, eggplant, and 
gourd. The family usually call in a 
Buddhist priest to chant sutras for 
the dead. 


“Farewell rice-ball lunches” are of- 
fered the spirit guests to cheer thcir 
departure to the Meido, the Celestial 
World of Darkness, and “farewell 
fires” are lighted at the house front 
as beacons to show the return way. 


At the conclusion, the sacred arti- 
cles used in the festival are placed at 
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night by one of the family in a small 
straw boat (a small lighted lantern or 
candle at the bow; at the stern, burn- 
ing incense) which is floated on a 
running stream or cast on the sea as 
a means of comforting those who 
have no grave but the river or the 
sean bed. 


ECAUSE of the huge size of the 

Chion-in Temple bell, the cere- 
mony of ringing it is particularly in- 
teresting. If you would behold, go 
thither before seven o’clock in the 
morning, when you will see eight 
temple attendants assemble, clad in 
happi coats, such as are so beloved of 
tourists. 


They proceed to the bell—and what 
a giant it is: eleven feet high, nine 
feet in diameter, and a foot thick. It 
weighs seventy-four tons, and is sus- 
pended, in its private pavilion, just a 
few feet from the ground. Hanging 
near it, so as to strike its rim, is a 
heavy horizontal log, to the end of 
which eight ropes are attached. 


Seven of these ropes are distributed 
among the attendants, who dispose 
themselves fan-wise, looking towards 
the bell. The eighth rope is held by 
the Master of Ceremonies, who stands 
almost under the bell itself, facing the 


seven. 


With a uniform pull the huge pen- 
dulum is set in motion, and on the 
third swing the Master of Ceremonies 
begins a rhythmic chant in which all 


ALL SOULS’ DAY 
may be every day, forever, for your 


dear departed. See page 320. 


a 
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join, keeping time with the increas- 
ing beat. Greater and greater gets 
the swing of the pendulum till, at the 
climax, the log is pulled as far back 
as possible, and the seven let go. 

But not the leader. As the log 
goes forward towards its goal, the 
leader keeps pulling with all his 
strength, leaning over backward al- 
most to the ground, till the bell is 
struck. 


Strangely enough, though the bell 
can be heard for miles away, the 
sound to one close by is not the deaf- 
ening clangor that might be expected. 
The sound is deep, mellow, and pure; 
and it rolls sonorously over the city 
housetops with a beautiful tone of 
restrained power. 


"THE bell is rung thirty times every 
~ morning during the festival week 
—count being kept by a little pile of 
as many pebbles, and regularity being 
obtained by striking the bell on every 
seventh pendulum swing. 


There is an even larger bell in 
Osaka, but it is cracked and not in 
use. There is a smaller one in Nara, 
which tourists are allowed to ring. 
But the Chion-in bell in Kyoto re- 
mains, the Maryknoll Fathers in Ky- 
oto are happy to say, the most inter- 
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A Manchu boy tells his beads at 
the grave of his father. 


esting in Japan for the blue-ribbon 
qualities of size and use. When you 
come over, we shall take you to see it. 





Fushun has an outdoor ceremony on All Souls’ Day. 





N attic in Wisconsin, a mar- 

bie-topped bureau, an antique 

portable desk, a nineteenth- 

century youth in Italy, a twen- 
tieth-century lad in the United States 
—all these would seem to have little 
to do with pagan souls in the Orient, 
except that God's divine providence is 
able to form a chain of many diversi- 
fied persons and events in His mys- 
terious way of saving souls. 


The youth in Italy was Samuel 
Charles Mazzuchelli, who joined the 
Dominican Order in the early years 
of the nineteenth century. His su- 
periors sent the young Father Maz- 
zuchelli to the Northwest Territory 
of America, where he labored in the 
section now known as Wisconsin and 
Iowa. To Irish immigrants, sturdy pi- 
oneers in the two states, the zealous 
Italian priest was known as Father 
“Matthew Kelly,” but he cared little 
what they called him so long as he 
could save their souls and those of 
their pagan neighbors, the Indians. 


Throughout Iowa and Wisconsin 





The seed of a vocation is planted 

by Almighty God in strange 

ways. The account of this par- 

ticular call comes from Reverend 

John M. Martin, rector of Mary- 

knoll’s Junior Seminary in St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


the intrepid Dominican established 
parish after parish, and he founded a 
community of Dominican Sisters at 
Sinsinawa. In the town of Portage— 
so named because it was the spot 
where another missioner, Father Mar- 
quette, years before had portaged his 
canoe from the Fox to the Wisconsin 
river—Father Mazzuchelli said Mass 
in the tiny parlor of the home of 
Charles Moore, where a black walnut 
bureau with a marble top, brought 
by ox cart from Pennsylvania, stood 
against one wall of the room. A 
square of the marble had been sawed 
out and then dropped back into place, 
so that it was easy to remove the 
piece -whenever Father Mazzuchelli 
wished to insert his altar stone into 
the opening. Linens were laid on the 
marble, and the Holy Sacrifice was 
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offered for the handful of pioneers 
who knelt on the quaint hooked rug. 

Frequently Father Mazzucheili 
would leave behind, in the care of 
the Moore family, a cleverly built 
chest of polished wood, which could 
be unfolded, section by section, until 
a complete desk was revealed. On 
this desk he wrote his reports and in 
its cubbyholes he kept his stationery 
and memoranda. 


EARS passed away and with them 

the indefatigable missioner of the 
Midwest. The remnants of the Moore 
family moved to Milwaukee; the 
marble-topped bureau was lost in the 
moving. The chest-desk, however, 
was taken along and found its way 
to the dusty attic of the Milwaukee 
house. There on stormy days, while 
rain drummed on the shingled roof, 
a little lad played with the desk and 
explored all its hidden drawers and 
sliding panels. When his mother told 
him the story of the strange chest 
and of Mass in his grandfather’s par’ 
lor, the boy’s imagination was en 

(Continued on page 313) 
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FISHING IN 
THE COLD 


Fishing for souls must go on, if the day be warm or if it be cold. 
Reverend Arthur F. Allie talks of going through the ice and 
cold in the eternal quest. 


ORTHERN Korea and ad- 
jacent Manchukuo do not 
boast of their winter climate, 
although it is comparable to 
the cold of northern Minnesota or 
Wisconsin, and yet colder. 


The winds which sweep down from 
the Siberian wastes howl weirdly as 
they strive to enter the missioner’s 
house through crack and cranny. 
Even as I write I hear them groaning 
in the eaves or shrieking past the door. 
They beat with insolent pertinacity 
against the windowpanes, making the 
walls tremble from their onslaughts. 
The voices of these winds are legion. 
They imitate the moan of someone 
in pain, the low sob of an infant, or 
the blood-curdling scream of a crea- 
ture at bay. They are vampires, these 
winds! One’s blood seems to vanish 
at their touch. 


As a result the natives dress warm- 
ly for protection. Their garments are 
doubly padded, and though they may 
look ungainly they are none the less 
comfortable. 


HE Koreans heat their houses with 

whatever scraps of firewood they 
can find on the 
mountainside. 
Every twig, leaf, 
and bit of grass 
is carefully gath- 
ered and put 
into large bales. 
T he countryside 
looks clean in the 
autumn. Weeds 
which were 
growing along 
the rice paths 
have all been cut. 
The poplar and 
locust trees have 
been trimmed; all 


The Christians 


cuttings from the government-owned 
pine trees are jealously collected; even 
the bean stalks are saved for fire- 
wood. The Korean prefers this mix- 
ture of dried grasses and twigs to solid 
wood, owing to the construction of 
his stove. A little is put on the fire 
at a time, and the long narrow 
branches help to make ideal heating 
for the mud floor. 


(CHURCHES are not heated, the 
cost being prohibitive. It takes a 
great deal of fortitude to say Mass in 
a building where the temperature 
ranges between twenty and twenty- 
five degrees below zero, but the Chris- 
tians assemble for their daily Mass 
with apparent disdain of the cold. 


The priest must of necessity wear 
all the clothes he can find, even if 
they impede his motions. With over- 
coat beneath vestments, and heav- 
ily shod, he braves the Siberian cold 
of the chapel. To prevent the wine 
and water from freezing, they are 
heated before Mass begins. On the 
altar, within easy reach, is a brazier 
over which the celebrant can warm 
his fingers as he proceeds with the 
Holy. Sacrifice. 


come to Mass disdainful. of the cold. 


Fingers become numbed in a sur- 
prisingly short time, and it sometimes 
happens when the priest drains the 
precious contents from the chalice 
the chilled metal adheres to his lips. 
Distributing Holy Communion under 
these conditions is also extremely dif- 
ficult; the benumbed fingers lose all 
sense of touch and find it hard to hold 
the Sacred Host. 


NE missioner, who is known for 
his keen Irish wit, told me how he 
made his Chris- 
tians more re- 
signed to the 
coldness of his 
very cold church. 
If they found-the 
holy water frozen 
in the font, as 
they very well 
might, they would 
think it: too .cold 
for comfort and 
refain from com- 
ing to. Mass until 
warmer weather 
set in. He,. there- 


(Continued on 
page 297) 











ERE comes the pastor on his 
daily call. 
“Hi, there! Anybody home?” 


“Here’s Father! 
Father!” 

“Have you all eaten?” 

“Just finished . . . sit down... 
sit down.” 

A lively chatter follows. The whole 
family talks at once, and Father tries 
to get a word in now and then about 
the sick one, the crops, and so on. 
The old mother and father are full 
of wit and constantly banter each 
other. 

“Couldn’t you get himself there 
into the Seminary, Father?’ she asks. 
“T think he has a vocation.” 

The rafters rock with the old man’s 
roars. “I’m not old enough yet,” he 
says. “I'll have to wait a while to 
think it over and then get my moth- 
er’s and father’s permission.” 

The youngsters shout at the idea, 
and then remark about their father’s 
appearance in an altar boy’s cassock. 


Come in, 





people. 


To me, the 
child re- 
sembled 
Popeye’s 
Sweet Pea. 


“Have you enough grain for the 
winter?” the pastor asks. “Enough to 
keep the wolf away from the door?” 

“Ah, Father! The wolf that comes 
to our door wil. have to bring his 
own lunch.” 

“Well, I must run along. Don’t 
forget the meeting of the catechetical 
committee on Friday, and be sure to 
have your new converts ready when 
I come to examine them.” 


“Goodby, goodby!” 


"THE next call is at Old Man Lin’s 
home. The catechumen next door, 
whom the Lins are instructing, has 
fallen sick, and the priest comes to 
visit. But first there must be a few 
minutes with Old Lin’s family. 
“Here’s Father! Come in! 
in! Sit down! Sit down!” 
The youngest of the Lin family 
supplies the entertainment. He is an 
infant in arms, too small to stroll 
about by himself but big enough to 


Come 
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TIME 


FOR 
TEA 


The busy afternoon of a pastor in Manchukuo 
is made light by the innocent jollity of his 
Father Edward McGurkin, M.M., of 
Hartford, Connecticut, gives us this delightful 


glimpse of a visitation. 


sit up and take notice. In size, ex- 
pression, and manner he _ resembles 
Popeye's Sweet Pea. 

“Give Father a bow!” The tiny 
round head bobs rapidly, like a wood- 
pecker going after its breakfast. 

“Now salute Father!” Sweet Pea 
yawns. This act, repeated for every 
neighbor that drops in at the Lin 
home, is beginning to bore him. 

“Come on, bless yourself,” Father 
urges, “and I'll give you a nice holy 
picture.” The hand and arm go 
through the motions correctly. 

“Now bless us as Father does in 
church!” A tiny arm cuts the air in 
a wild circular motion. 

“Now say your prayers!” The lit- 
tle bundle of life is dropped on the 
kang; he crawls up to the wall and 
there, rocking back and forth, gives 
a low moan. 

“Attaboy!”’ says Father as he pats 
him. Then turning to the grownups, 
the missioner goes on with the usual 
talk about the sick neighbor, the 
crops, the catechism contest, the com- 
ing retreat, and so on. 

Meanwhile Sweet Pea, back in his 
mother’s arms, is staring expectantly 
at Father. After a reasonable wait, 
he throws back his head, lets out a 
yell, and a tear gushes up out of each 
closed eye. The conversation is halted 
to determine the cause of distress. 


(Continued on page 313) 
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Beautiful 


USK in China. The sun, a 

huge red ball in the western 

sky, casts delicate shadows on 

a Chinese bay, painting its 
muddy waters a blend of rich purple 
and soft green. Hundreds of fishing 
boats serenely wait at anchor for 
darkness to fall, so that the men may 
begin their nightly task of fishing— 
a picture which makes one long for 
the gift of expression in art. 


It was a marvelous feeling to be 
able to stand there for awhile each 
The whole day had been 
spent by us novice missioners endeav- 
oring to grasp elusive Chinese tones, 
sounds, and words. It was difficult 
and tiring, this learning the language. 
There was not much opportunity for 
thought with seven others singing 
tones, but it was encouraging at eve- 
ning to look back on the accomplish- 
ments of the day and to know that 
scon we should have a sufficient grasp 
of the language to begin our work 
for souls. 


evening. 


Suddenly the quiet and meditation 
was broken by the familiar Hakka of 
he houseboy called Jimmy. He was 
as much a foreigner as I in this dis- 
trict, for this was the Cantonese dis- 
trict and he was a Hakka. For this 
reason he was quite anxious to have 
me learn his dialect and give him an 
opportunity to converse with me in 
his native tongue. So each evening he 
sought me out and tried new phrases 





If recollections of early days in 

China are as beautiful as these 

recorded by Father James V. 

Manning, M.M., of Richmond 

Hill, Long Island, it is easy to 

see why the missioner finds his 
lot so delightful. 


and words. If I comprehended, my 
reward was his smile of ecstasy and 
pride. 


Tonight, though, our moods cor- 
responded. No new words were used 
—just ones I had learned months be- 
fore. 


Jimmy, the houseboy 





God 


“How beautiful God is,” said he. 
“Yes!” I replied. “How wonder- 


ful God is, but how do you know 
this?” 


That inimitable Chinese look of 
amazement covered his face as he ex- 
plained, “Why, if the sun is so beau- 
tiful, the sky so beautiful, the water 
so beautiful, how much more beauti- 
ful must be the One who made all 
these.” 


It was then that I knew why I felt 
that I never wanted to leave China. 
Here was a comparatively ignorant 
Chinese lad expounding a truth to 
which many educated men are blind. 
Here was simple faith, I felt, faith 
that one day would earn for China 
the title Bishop Walsh had applied to 
it—“the New Ireland of the Church.” 


Fishing in the Cold 

(Continued from page 2095) 
fore, resorted to a clever bit of dis- 
simulation. Putting salt in the holy 
water would keep it from freezing. 
In this way the parishioners would be 
led to believe the weather wasn’t so 
cold after all! 


That little incident explains in its 
own way some of the difficulties of 
the missioners in northern climes, 
and the endurance of the Christians, 
who are willing to undergo great 
physical hardships in the practice of 
their Faith. 
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Who Is My Neighbor? 








N the feast of Saint Matthew, This question is the motto se- bishop. Two of the four who are 
apostle and evangelist, an- lected by Maryknoll’s new bish- living are working with their priests 
< . op, the Vicar Apostolic of ; F bish M 

other Maryknoiler was ele- Wuchow, The answer to that in China. The other bishop, Most 
vated to the rank of Vicar question is the complete —. Reverend James E. Walsh, is the Su- 

. . nation, from the human side, o . . : 
dessa ’ e 2 . Bisho 
Apostolic and consecrated bishop. As i sidleey ellen. perior General of the society. Bishop 





Walsh was formerly Vicar Apostolic 
of Kongmoon in China but was re- 
lieved of that post when he was 
chosen to head Maryknoll, following 
the death three years ago of Most 
Reverend James A. Walsh. 

The two others are Most Reverend 
Francis X. Ford, Vicar of Kaying, 
China, and Most Reverend Adolph 
J. Paschang, Vicar of Kongmoon, 
China. 





announced some time ago, the Holy 
See chose the Most Reverend Frederick 


















Most Reverend James E. 
Cassidy, Bishop of Fall 
River, in procession to 
Saint Mary’s Cathedral, 
where he consecrated 
Bishop Donaghy. Mary- 
knoll’s Father Considine 
is at the bishop’s left. 






eet eee 





sera 











A. Donaghy, M.M., to be the first 
Apostolic Vicar of Wuchow and 
Titular Bishop of Seteen. 












Since the new bishop is from the 
diocese of Fall River, Bishop Cassidy 
most graciously arranged for the con- 
secration to take place in the diocesan 
Cathedral with Most Reverend James 
E. Cassidy, D.D., consecrator, assisted 
by Most Reverend James E. Walsh, 
M.M., D.D., Superior General of 
Maryknoll, and-Most Reverend Rich- 
ard: J. Cushing, D.D., Auxiliary Bish- Bishop 




















op of Boston, co-consecrators. The eigen 
Most Reverend Raymond A. Kearney, fore- 
D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of Brooklyn, = mart 
a: former classmate of the new bishop, om eck. 
was preacher for the occasion. ing fol- 
lowing 

Bishop Donaghy is the fifth Mary- + asia 






knoller to be elevated. to the rank of 
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Maryknoll was well represented in 
the long procession of clergy which 
moved out from Saint Mary’s School 
towards the Cathedral house where 
visiting monsignori, bishops, and ofh- 
cers of the Mass were joined by the 
bishop-elect and his consecrators. 
The choir for the Solemn Mass was 
composed of Knights of Columbus 
from Bishop Donaghy’s home town, 
New Bedford. Almost two thousand 
priests, Sisters, and laity overcrowded 
the beautiful Cathedral for the three- 
hour service. In the afternoon the 
visiting prelates and clergy, more than 
two hundred in number, were dinner 
guests of the Most Reverend Bishop 
Cassidy in Anawan Hall. 


After fulfilling a few engagements 
in this country, the new bishop will 
set out immediately for his new vi- 
cariate — Wuchow — where he will 
work with eighteen Maryknoll priests 
for the evangelization of some three 
million souls in that district. The 
coat of arms of Bishop Donaghy and 
the motto selected for his episcopacy 
are shown on page 303 of this issue. 


Maryknoll is grateful to the Bishop 
of Fall River and his clergy, who 
spared no effort in the arrangement 
and execution of our new bishop’s 
consecration. They, with the attend- 
ing prelates and clergy, as well as the 


Almost two thousand members of the hierarchy, 


His Excellency, Most Reverend 
Frederick Anthony Donaghy, 
M.M., D.D., Titular Bishop of 
Seteen and Vicar Apostolic of 


Wuchow 


Carmelite Sisters of the Memorial 
Home, have our prayerful gratitude. 


From our readers we ask a prayer 
for Bishop Donaghy that God may 
give him every grace and blessing in 
his pastoral work over so great a flock. 
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QUR readers will be interested in 
the following excerpts from the 
splendid sermon of Bishop Kearney: 
“Every man, regardless of 
race, color, or creed, be he bond 
or free, has an essential dignity 
of his own. 


“The proponents of the theory 
of racism have imagined that 
among the so-called races of the 
human family there is a_hier- 
archy of excellence. They con- 
ceive that some races are su- 
premely excellent, others more 
or less excellent, still others so 
low and inferior: that they more 
resemble the brute beasts than 
they do the better races. The 
Church of God stands opposed 
to the myth of blood and race, 
and deplores the moral excesses 
to which such principles only 
too logically must lead. 


“Those to whom Bishop Don- 
aghy will go soon will learn that 
he has come not to conquer but 
to embrace them, not to humili- 
ate but to lift them up, not to 
rule but to be one of them. 
They will learn that for those 
who love God there is neither 
Jew nor Gentile, bond nor free.” 


priests, Sisters, and laity, over-crowded beautiful 
Saint Mary’s Cathedral for the ceremony. 











WENTY below zero this morn- 


ing. Delightfully cold — but 

perhaps I’m easily pleased. The 

Christians tell me that the “big 
cold” is not far away. The mornings 
seem especially chilly and dark, and 
give one the sensation of rising in 
the middle of the night to celebrate 
the Holy Sacrifice. Even at this early 
hour, and in spite of the cold, the peo- 
ple come out for Mass in great num- 
bers. It is impressive to see the many 
black-veiled women in the church, re- 
minding one of a community of nuns 
—until they begin to shout. their 
prayers at the tops-of their voices, 
when the illusion fades. 


Two White Russians dropped in on 
me for.a visit. There are several hun- 
dreds of these White Russians—sol- 
diers — attached to. the Manchukuo 
army. They all belong to the Ortho- 
dox Church and appear to be very 
fervent. Here at Linkiang they have a 
prayer hall with their icons gracing 
the walls. They all have prayer books 
and rosaries, and many of them wear 





was recit- 
ing my 
breviary, 


walking up and down the aisle of 
our church, I noticed one of the 
Christians come in to say his 


prayers. 


I was really trying to 


recite the psalms, attente ac de- 


vote, but I could 
not help noticing 
the fellow staring 
at- me strangely. 
Then, without 


any warning, he suddenly 
stood up, tossed his hat and 
rosary in. the air, began 
waving his arms, slapping 
his. sides, and kicking the 
kneelers about, but keeping 
his glassy stare on me all 
Not knowing 
what he might do next, I 
decided to take him out of 
the church until he could 
pull himself together again. 


the time. 


When, after 
some. time, he 
was quieted I 
asked him 
what caused 
the commo- 


“IT saw the 
devil,” said 
the old man. 


a crucifix as 
we do a scap- 
ular medal. 


The other 
day while I 
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FROZEN 
NORTH 


Save these excerpts from the diary of 
Reverend J. Michael Henry, M.M., of 
Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts, and read 
them on a warm day. They are delight- 
fully refreshing. 


tion. 


He said, “I saw the devil!” 
questioned him for a while —and 
that’s where I made my mistake— 


I 


for he finally admitted it was not the 


ing back and forth, 


saying 





























devil he had seen, but only I, march- 


my 


(Continued on page 301) 
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Depths of Faith 


H’EUNG PAAN 

is no different 
from any ordinary 
Chinese village. It has 
its mud-brick houses, 
its boundary of bam- 
boo trees, its com- 
munity fish pond; and 
the number of people 
makes you wonder if 
there is not a house 
shortage. However, 
in one thing does this 
village differ from 
many others, and that 
is in its possession of 
a Catholic chapel. 
Two years ago this 
village was entirely 
pagan; today it is en- 
tirely Catholic. 


As to the quality of the Cathol- 
icity—one needs only to enter this 
village and see in its midst this chapel. 
One would think that the building 
had been erected first, and then the 
homes around it. Although this was 
not actually the case, I am convinced 
that now the Christiaris’ home life 
radiates from their little chapel. 


I have passed two feasts in this 
village and have heard them at their 
evening and morning prayers, have 
seen their devotion at Mass. Their 
eagerness to learn more about God 
and the doctrine of the Catholic 
Church has certainly been an inspira- 
tion to me. Although rice may be 
dear and scarce and China at war, 
the villagers seem to forget these 
things when the Shen Foo comes. 
They speak more of heavenly things 
than earthly. These occasional meet- 
ings give me the impression that they 
have been Catholics for generations; 
and yet it has been only two short 
years since they received Baptism. 
They were baptized shortly after the 
feast of Christmas, and the following 
Easter a priest went there for the 


Catholic home life in China radiates from the 


A new missioner, Father Alo- 
ysius J. Rechsteiner, M.M., of 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania, re- 
cords a first impression of truly 
Catholic life in South China. 


first time to offer Mass for them in 
their own chapel. Truly a fitting 
feast to celebrate their resurrection 
from the dead state of superstition 
and idolatry to a life in God through 
His Catholic Church. 


Shortly after I arrived at Kochow, 
the feast of the Assumption was cele- 
brated, and so, partly from eagerness 
—for I wished to learn from actual 
experience just how much Chinese I 
did know—and partly from curiosity 
—for I, too, wondered just what kind 
of Christians these Chinese make—I 
volunteered to pass this feast in 
Ch’eung Paan. I went, saw, and 
heard, and returned thanking God 
for the opportunity of having seen 
the depth of faith which these people 
can reach by the grace of God and 
the prayers of those at home. It is 
in this light that the people at home 
share our work (or is it we who 


village chapel. 


share their work?). 
We may plant and 
water, but “God giv- 


” 


eth the increase. 


Ch’eung Paan’s 
faith and good exam- 
ple have spread. A 
village nearby has 
caught its spirit—per- 
haps receiving the 
fruits of Ch’eung 
Paan’s prayers — and 
already has laid the 
foundation for its 
own chapel. Though 
these chapels may be 
constructed not of 
granite or marble but 
of plain mud-brick, 
they are the answers 
and evident testimo- 
nies to the question, “What kind of 
Christians do the Chinese make?” 


Frozen North 

(Continued from page 300) 
prayers! Well, I've been taken for 
all kinds of people in the past, but 
this was original. It certainly played 
havoc with any idea I may have en- 
tertained regarding my growth in 
holiness. Nor did it assuage my “‘let- 
down” to learn later that the man is 
a neurotic. 


While reading the Last Gospel at 
Mass on Sunday, it occurred to me 
that I had not said anything in my 
sermon about the feast we were cete- 
brating, so as soon as I finished the 
Gospel I spoke for three or four min- 
utes. Imagine my surprise to hear 
the altar boy shout, ‘““Deo Gratias!”’ as 
I finished speaking. 


In the sacristy, later, I said to him, 
“You don’t like my sermons, do you?” 


“Oh, yes, Shen Foo, but I had that 
Deo Gratias left over from the Last 
Gospel, and I didn’t have time to get 
it in before.” 
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TO THOSE WHO LOVE GOD ALL THINGS 
WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD 











FFERING the Holy Sacrifice for 
the living and for the dead.” 
On Maryknoll altars all over the 
world your dear departed will be re- 


membered during November. At the 
same time, in the spirit of thanksgiv- 
ing, grateful for the many gifts God 
has bestowed on us, we shall ask His 
bountiful blessing on all friends of 


the missions. 


IFFICULTIES and obstacles? 

Playthings of children. Saint 
Paul said: “I can do ail things in Him 
who strengthens me!” The heart of 
the saintly Mother Cabrini, foundress 
of the Missionaries of the Sacred 
Heart, took in the whole world. 
“After all, what is a foreigner?” was 
her Catholic query. “The whole 
world is only a bit of straw, and the 


Christ Child holds it in His hand.” 








La Madre herself was as simple as a 
raggazino: she wanted each of her 
two thousand religious to be a child 
with Him. The results? Sixty-seven 
years of life, 1850-1917; sixty-seven 
houses founded, from Codogno to 
Seattle, and from London to Nica- 
ragua. She went rolling down to 
Rio, on a snow sled over the Andes, 
with a fever of fervor for stray souls. 


How did she do it all? “I am only 
a poor nun, whom nobody minds. 
But people are willing to help me.” 
The Francis Xaviers of history are all 
like that, and the children of the 
Kingdom understand. One of her 
last pictures, taken at Dobbs Ferry, 
near Maryknoll, in 1915, shows her 
smiling simplicity, nothing daunted 
or dulled by success, with just that 
frugal self-consciousness which makes 
a great soul abashed more by the full- 
ness than the failure of its accom- 
plishments. 


November thirteenth brings the 
first anniversary of her beatification. 
After all, sanctity is possible in twen- 
tieth-century America. Or as la 
Madre put it: “Don’t expect to be 
asked to do just what is possible. Do 
what you can, and then keep on do- 
ing—in the power of God!” Once 
more it is the challenge of the saints. 


@ 


HEN Saint Augustine re- 

proached his flock by telling 
them the Precious Blood was not of 
so small a value that it was able to 
purchase and save only the Africans, 
he was thinking of our benighted an- 
cestors who then roamed the forests 
of Europe in savagery. And it was 
because men like Augustine, from 
the earliest days of the Church, in 
sisted on the world-wide extension of 
that redemption, that we are for- 
tunate enough to be included in it 
today. The wheel turns, but the duty 
remains, and indeed the privilege. 
“Freely have you received, freely 
give.” —Matt. x: 8 
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The Holy Father’s Mission 
Intention 


November: For the Missions of Ceylon. 


D° Orientals make good Catholics? 

Saint John Chrysostom was a 
passable one. Give a thought also 
to Saint Athanasius the defender of 
orthodoxy, Saint Basil the founder of 
monasticism, Saint Ephraem the ten- 
der panegyrist of the Blessed Mother. 
They were Asiatics all. Or if mar- 
tyrdom is a sufficient test, you have 
only to look to China and Japan with 
their thousands who died for the Faith 
in comparatively recent times. Have 
you yourself resisted unto blood? Let 
us spare ourselves anxiety about the 
faith of Orientals, and pray rather 
to partake of it. 


@ 


rE there not something naive and 

quaint, not to say anthropomor- 
phic, in the persistent pretence that 
God is pleased to be honored by ex- 
travagant displays of brick and stone, 
gold and silver? 


Is it possible that the Savior of men 
prefers a diamond on the chalice that 
holds His Precious Blood to the cate- 
chist who is the means of extending 
its benefits to men? 


God does not need these material 
baubles. Why insist on loading Him 
down with a collection of childish ob- 
jects for which He has no earthly or 
heavenly use? There is only one thing 
precious in His sight, and it is the 
soul of man. In making your gift 
to Him, why not give Him what He 
wants? 


Learning A New Language 


In his introduction to a new Chi- 

nese grammar, compiled by Rev- 

erend Thomas A. O’Melia, 

M.M., Maryknoll’s Superior 

General has marked the differ- 

ence between learning a language 
and using it. 


C may be said that all strange lan- 

guages are fairly easy to learn but 
relatively hard to use. There is noth- 
ing inherently difficult about equip- 
ping the mind with some new set of 
symbols to express thought, nor is 
there anything hard or impossible 
about understanding the new and un- 
accustomed constructions and idioms 
in which a given language casts its 
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thought. The substance and struc- 
ture of a new tongue may be learned 
in this sense with very little effort, 
nothing more being required than 
minimum powers of understanding 
and memory. But to store a language 
in the mind is one thing, and to re- 
produce it in the flesh is another. The 
process of regurgitating the new sym- 
bols expeditiously from the mind and 
shaping them felicitously on the 
tongue is quite sufficiently difficult. 
For human beings, knowing is easy, 
and it is doing that is hard. It is easier 
to understand a piece of music than 
it is to play it on the piano. It is 
easier to chart the radial engine than 
it is to pilot the plane. Similarly it 
is easier to learn a language than it 
is to use it. In short, learning a lan- 
guage is a form of science and as 
such is relatively easy, because it de- 
mands only quick perception; speak- 
ing a language is a form of art and 
as such is laboriously hard, because it 
entails slow practice. Intellectual com- 
prehension is the object of the one; 
dexterous skill the aim of the other. 
And because art is long and skill is 
painstaking, the perfect reproduction 
of a new language becomes, when all 
is said, a fairly exacting task. 


The problem of the 
missioner is not merely 
to learn the language 
of his people, but to 
master it completely so 


Chi (X) and Rho (P) 
are the first two letters 
in the Greek word 
XPISTOS (Christ). The 
circle represents the 
world. “Bringing Christ 
CHI-RHO to all the world” is the 
(Key-Roe) Maryknoll significance. 
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fact that the occasional perfect speak- 
er of native colloquial, found in any 
given group, is invariably pointed out 
as an exceptional marvel. It is true 
that the rank and file of missioners 
actually learn the native languages. 
But the rub comes here: they find 
the new speech easy to learn but hard 
to master. They have plenty of the 
science that comes from the easy 
glance of the mind, but they possess 
little of the art that results from the 
laborious drill of both mind and 
tongue. They are good scholars but 
poor preachers. They remain ham- 
pered and halting instruments for the 
verbal transmission of the supreme 
message of love that fell from the 
skies for all men. 


Undoubtely this condition has not 
always been the conscious fault of 
the missioners themselves, but is 








as to use it in its per- 
fection. For Christ he 
is an ambassador, and 
it is not fitting that 
his heavenly message 
should be so garbled 
and beclouded as to 
lose half its divine 
beauty from his mere 
inability to clothe it in 
effective speech. Faith 
cometh by hearing 
(Rom. x: 17). And 
faith has come in many 
a mission field, it must 
be confessed, in spite 
of hearing. Contrary 
to popular supposition, 
the missioners of the 
world as a class are not 
good linguists. The 
proof of it is the 
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rather to be accounted for by their 
frequent lack of facilities. They need 
workshops and tools, and, in acquir- 
ing the art of language mastery, that 
usually means language schools and 
language manuals. Best methods of 
study and practice, and best means 
for study and practice, are the de- 
siderata, if mission societies are to 
dedicate themselves seriously to lan- 
guage perfection as a mission essen- 
tial. 


The child’s random way of learning 
a language is perhaps the best way for 
a child, but the process demands the 
wax-like mind, sharp ear, and flexible 
tongue of the child. It is sometimes 
said that the first step in learning a 
new language is to forget the old one. 
If taken literally, this would be put- 
ting oneself in the position of a child 
indeed, but without the child’s special 
paraphernalia for learning languages. 
It is surely the hardest way to pro- 
ceed, as it throws away the old advan- 
tages without securing the new. The 
method of apperception takes the 
grown man as he is, with all his 
blushing grammar thick upon him, 
and helps him to go forward along 
the lines of that accustomed frame- 
work. Changes and ad- 
justments there will be. 
But a pleasant mastery 
will grow from the in- 
telligent comparisons 
involved. Add to this 
the physical drill of the 














QUIS PROXIMUS 


A. Donaghy, Vicar Apostolic of Wuchow. 


N the coat of arms, the eagle represents the crest of the 
Donaghy family; the cross above it is from the shield of 
Maryknoll. 


The Vicariate of Wuchow (Water-Tree) is shown by 
the heraldic construction for water, and on a gold field two 


trees are sheltered under the arms of the Tree of our Faith. 


The Motto, “Quis Proximus” (Who is my neighbor?) is 


selected from the Gospel account of the Good Samaritan. 


NEIGHBOR ??’? 


tongue that is needed 
to refine the pronuncia- 
tion, and add it in gen- 
erous measure. A pol- 
ished speaker should be 
the eventual result. 


Coat of Arms of the Most Reverend Frederick 


All art is long, but 
one form of it that is 
eminently worth all the 
time and labor involved 
is the art of announc- 
ing the world’s most 
important news in a 
mold of adequate 
speech. For preachers 
of the Gospel, maxi- 
mum perfection is 
clearly imposed by the 
crucial character of 
their sublime task. 





yore 


pare 


Mongolian women affect the turban style, with many ad- 
ditional “doo-dads,” 


that were voted “‘just tops” many 


still in vogue, and no one dares ver 


the idea for ¥ 


The double-decker mushroom is 
a favorite with some Korean men, 


while the women of South China, 
as well as the baby, favor the 
Napoleonic. 





The mitered “up-do” of Lama priests in 
Peiping has just enough verve. 


es ago by Oriental stylists are 


es vem alter the mode. We present 


The inverted wastebasket is worn 
by those who don’t like to lose face. 


thers pimelvet top- The lamp-shade variety, with generous nose-veil attached, 
was in vogue long before the Merry Widow was ever heard of. 





VERYONE loves to hear a 

secret; it makes one feel so im- 

portant. When a whole town 

has a secret, it has an air all 
its own. I know one town with a 
secret: it is San Juan Bautista, Cali- 
fornia. 


Even without its secret, San Juan 
Bautista would be alluring. First there 
is the century-and-a-half-old Mission, 
around which the whole town grew. 
In its early days this old Franciscan 
Mission witnessed the baptism of 
thousands of Indians and ministered 
successively to Spanish, 
Mexican, and American 
settlers. Mingling with 
their descendants, today, 
are many newly arrived 
Mexicans and a goodly 
number of Japanese. 
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Ten years ago a Mary- 
knoll priest, Reverend 
Francis M. Caffrey, of 
Lawrence, Massachusetts, 
was appointed pastor. But 
Maryknoll Sisters were 
able to come only during 
the summer to teach cate- 
chism, because there was 
no money for building a 
convent for them. Now 
the problem has been met 
by the same good friend 
who provided funds for a 
rectory seven years ago, 
and the Sisters came a 
year ago, to stay. That 
good friend who made this possible 
is San Juan Bautista’s secret. 


Imbued with a love of the old Mis- 
sion ideal, in which the Church 
sought to be all things to all men, this 
anonymous benefactor envisioned 
some years ago the dream of recon- 
structing in San Juan Bautista a town 
such as the old Franciscans would 
have had. “It will be our joint work,” 
said he. “God has given me the 
means to help. Of myself I could do 
nothing. With Father Caffrey and 
the Sisters working toward this ideal, 
I can now hope to see my dream ful- 


filled.” 


A Town With A Secret 


One of the first parish activities in- 
itiated by the Sisters was a Sodality, 
which proved from the beginning a 
means of encouraging the members to 
receive the sacraments more frequent- 
ly. Little girls who formerly let 
months slip by without receiving Holy 
Communion began to do so, not only 
on their monthly Communion Sun- 
day, but even weekly. 


Many exhortations failed to bring 
the boys to more frequent Commun- 
ion. “Why can’t we have a club like 
the girls,” they asked, “and go up to 





Sister Mary Xavier’s religion book catches the eyes 


of San Juan boys. 


the altar all together?” Straightway 
a Junior -Holy Name Society was 
formed, which brought results quite 
as gratifying as the girls’ Sodality had. 


Besides preparing the children for 
the sacraments, the Sisters have in- 
structed a number of adults. The first 
woman instructed by the Sisters was 
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Oriental Christmas Cards 
A limited number of daintily colored 
scenes and religious cards are available 


at $1 for a box of twelve. Place your 
order early. 


The Maryknoll Sisters 
Maryknoll P.O., N.Y. 
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a young bride, who died a few 
months later, leaving a three-week- 
old infant. The baby now receives 
the solicitous care of Sister Lillian, a 
registered nurse and former superin- 
tendent of nurses in a Philadelphia 
hospital. Sister gives Red Cross 
courses in First Aid and Home Nurs: 
ing to the people of San Juan, con- 
ducts a small dispensary, and finds 
time besides to care for the sick in 
their homes. Called one day to as: 
sist a doctor at a “kitchen-table op- 
eration,” Sister Lillian anesthetized 
the mother, whose life was saved. The 
baby died, but not before 
Sister had baptized he: 
Maraquita—the Mexican 
for Little Mary. 


During the annual Pag- 
eant, given in honor of 
the patronal feast of Saint 
John the Baptist—which 
is attended by thousands 
of visitors—Sister Lillian 
set up on the Mission 
grounds a complete First 
Aid tent, where she was 
assisted by some of her 
First Aid pupils in caring 
for burns, sprains, and 
other minor accidents. 


To many in San Juan, 
this year’s diocesan dis- 
pensation to eat meat on 
Friday, March seven: 
teenth, was puzzling. A 
prize for the best paper on 
Saint Patrick sent the children scur- 
rying to the town library, only to 
discover that it contained not a single 
book about Erin’s apostle. Thereupon 
the two lone Irish women in the par’ 
ish, the pastor, and the Sisters were 
besieged for information. To every: 
one’s delight, the prize was awarded 
to a Mexican girl who walks two and 
a half miles to Mass and to Sodality 
meeting and who, in order to attend 
catechism class twice a week, misses 
the school bus and walks home. 


While the zeal of the church-going 
Mexican is unmatched, the majority 
of recent Mexican immigrants are lax 
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in their religious duties. Distance 
from the church, poverty, the sense 
of isolation in a strange land, inabil- 
ity to speak English—these handicaps 
help to explain, if not to justify, their 
scant attendance at church. To meet 
their special needs, a Sodality of Our 
Lady of Guadalupe has been formed, 
the purpose of which is to train a 
group of young Mexican women to 
serve as lay catechists to reach the 
older people in their own language. 


There is in the Mexican a deeply 
ingrained religious sense. One little 
nine-year-old Mexican boy was dis- 
consolate when he learned that his 
family were moving away from San 
Juan Bautista to a town so far from 
a church that he would not be able 
to go to Mass. “When I get big,” 
said he, “I'll get some wood and build 
a church and then Ill find a priest to 
make it go.” 


“Then there are the Japanese to 
whom we must make Christ known,” 
writes Sister Xavier. “The few Jap- 
anese Catholics here have been help- 
ing us to get acquainted. All depends 
upon God’s grace to us and to the 
people. Please pray for us all in San 
Juan Bautista.” 
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Our Kateri 


QVER a hundred years before the 

Spanish Franciscans founded 
among the Indians of California the 
Mission of San Juan Bautista, there 
died in 1680, in a French Jesuit Mis- 
sion in Quebec, the first Indian vir- 
gin, Kateri Tekakwitha. Her cour- 
ageous renouncement of marriage, her 
endurance of hardships, her tender 
care of the sick, her devotion to the 
Crucified, all made Kateri beautiful 
in life. In death her emaciated body 
was transformed into an image of 
such exquisite beauty that two French 
visitors from another settlement, 
thinking her to be asleep, exclaimed 
at her loveliness. Upon learning that 
she was dead, they knelt in the dust, 
begging her intercession. 


Since then so many favors have 
been obtained through her interces- 
sion that the cause of her beatification 
has been taken up in Rome. 


“Our Kateri,” by Sister Mary Im- 
maculata of Maryknoll, published by 
Benziger Brothers, price $1.50, may 
be purchased in Catholic bookstores 
or ordered from the Maryknoll Sis- 
ters, Maryknoll, New York. 
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The Sisters’ First Aid tent during the Pageant this year 


“To Suffer and to Reign” 


N October, 1928, Frances Sullivan 
of Dorchester entered as a postu- 
lant at Maryknoll. She was only sev- 
enteen and brought with her the 
shining, joyous spirit of a gentle child. 


A year later, as a novice, Sister 
Mary Ann Joseph—the name she re- 
ceived in religion—was badly burned, 
and from then on to her death on 
September 16, 1939, she went gallant- 
ly from one crucial, crucifying illness 
to another. For ten years she knew 
little else physically save pain. But 
her lovely spirit never wavered; 
rather, it became a glowing torch kept 
alight with the precious fruits of her 
agonies, and placed with childlike 
faith and confidence in Our Lady’s 
hands for the help and healing of 
others. 


Maryknoll has its active and its 
cloistered branches, working and 
praying for the extension of God's 
Kingdom. Sister Ann Joseph repre- 
sented Maryknoll suffering for the 
same end, and though she never saw 
the mission fields already whitened 
for harvest, through her ministry of 
suffering there can be no doubt that 
she garnered numberless souls for her 
Crucified Spouse. And now her 
sweet soul awakes in paradise, scarce- 
ly to be distinguished from the angels 
who conduct her there. 





“WE GIVE THEE THANKS” 


A corner of the Seminary refectory at Maryknoll 


ARYKNOLL has had this 

rear one of the largest en- 

rollments of students since 

the opening of our first 
Seminary, in 1912. 


In September, twenty-three young 
men, from various parts of the United 
States, entered first-year theology, 
making a total of three hundred regis- 
tered students preparing for the 
priesthood. 

Thirty-six seminarians entered the 


novitiate at Bedford, Massachusetts, 
for the year of intensive spiritual 
training which is prescribed by the 
Society for its members; and in addi- 
tion, seventy-one students have been 
accepted in Maryknoll Junior sem- 
inaries located in various sections of 
the country, from Massachusetts to 
California. 


Under God, this increase in the 
number of mission vocations is due 
in a large measure to our priest 


KNOLL 


NOTES 


friends who have directed the youths 
of their parishes towards the work 
of the missions. May their generosity 
find its reward in a greater number 
still who will volunteer for the work 
of the Church in this country. 


Investiture— 


‘THE Lord is the portion of my 

inheritance. . . .” With these 
sacred words a group of thirty-four 
young seminarians will be invested 
on November twenty-first with the 
Maryknoll cassock. A change of dress 
is in itself of little importance, but 
the symbolic meaning attached to in- 
vestiture is great. 


The thirty-four, in civilian dress, 
march in procession to the altar, car- 
rying their folded cassocks and cinc- 
tures. After a hymn to the Holy 
Spirit is sung, the garments are 
blessed, and the cassock is then placed 
on the shoulder of each while the re- 
cipient repeats the psalm verse: “The 
Lord is the portion of my inheritance 
and of my cup; Thou art He who will 
restore mine inheritance to me.” Then 
all retire to the Lady Chapel, where 
the cassock and Roman collar are 
donned. At this.time the choir sings 
the ancient Latin hymn, “Quam 
pulchre graditur.” 
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Returning to the sanctuary again, 
all are invested with the cincture, say- 
ing: “Gird me, O Lord, with the cinc- 
ture of purity and extinguish in me 
the fire of concupiscence: that the 
virtues of continency and chastity 
may remain within me.” An occa- 
sional sermon precedes Benediction of 
the Most Blessed Sacrament, and the 
simple ceremony is concluded. 


The feast of Our Lady’s Presenta- 
tion in the Temple is chosen for this 
ceremony, since the children of Mary’s 
Knoll desire to enter, with her, into 
the more intimate service of her Di- 


vine Son. Tf RT. 


A Missioner Returns— 


Do you recall how you used to sit 
in rapt attention as your grandfather 
told you stories of the old country? 
How eagerly you hung onto each 
word of the kind old gentleman, and 
how your heart melted as his eyes 
lighted up while he carried you with 
him back to the scenes of his home- 
land. There is a warmth of feeling 
and depth of understanding that 
arises between the chronicler of tales 
of far-off lands and his ardent listen- 
er. So it is today whenever a mis 
sioner returns to the scenes of his 
early days and speaks to the present 
group of students at The Venard. 


At the dinner hour in the refec- 
tory, the introduction of a visiting 
missioner is greeted with rounds of 
applause. With keen anticipation we 
all look forward to the evening period 
which will bring the welcomed guest 
before us in the role of raconteur of 
mission life. 


The veteran takes us back to the 
days when the Society was very 
young, when obstacles were great 
and missioners few. He speaks of 
the dreams and plans of our Founders 
and of the realization of those dreams. 
Now we are with him in the Orient, 
and we see each land through his eyes 
as he viewed it on that so-important 
day many years ago. We follow him 
to his little mission, and there we ex- 
perience something of the hopes and 
fears, the joys and sufferings, which 
he felt as he went about the land in 
search of souls. As he talks he be- 


FAMOUS POEMS ILLUSTRATED 
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And I'll protect it new. 


gins to lose himself in his memories, 
and each event comes back into his 
mind with a clearness and vigor 
which he conveys to his enraptured 
listeners. 


The people, their customs, their’ 
conditions, all unfold themselves as 
the minutes pass. Perhaps it is a Ko- 
rean village we are taken to, perhaps 
a leper colony in some isolated spot, 
or we may be taken through the teem- 
ing streets of one of the larger indus- 
trial cities. It makes no difference; 
we gladly follow in the wandering 
of our missioner’s memory. And then, 
lest the tale become a mere trave- 
logue, all the cited instances are mar- 
velously wound into a pattern which 
shows their true relationship, and 
bearing on, the teaching of Christ. 
Our ideas broaden and clarify, the 
lives of the early apostles come into 
our mind’s eye, and the barriers of 
time and space crumble, revealing the 
struggle of one soul secking more 
souls for God; and we long for that 
day when we, too, shall carry the 
gospel to other nations. _FM. 


Bedford— 

HE fact that Hallowe'en falls on 

the Vigil of All Saints forced us 
to celebrate the affair earlier. The 
recreation room streamed from end 
to end and side to side with black 
and yellow crepe paper. Lighted 
pumpkins hanging from the chande- 
liers flickered on the contortive mon- 
strosities of ghoulish faces that leered 
down at us from the walls. In this 
charged atmosphere of charms and in- 
cantations, a ghost story came first on 
the program, and when the horror 
of “Bloody Bones” was over the room 
brightened up considerably. We sat 
facing the locker room, which was 
the exit and entrance upon the stage. 
The setting was typically Shakespear- 
ian—being supplied by the imagina- 
tion. High lights of the show in- 
cluded a scene depicting Mrs. Hatchet 
and her chopped-up husband. 


The pastor of St. Michael’s Church 
in Bedford arrived in the middle of 
the show, when hilarity was at its 
zenith. He glowed with pleasure and 
smiled at our antics and regretted that 
he had missed the earlier proceedings. 


—J].R.McG. 














THE FIELD AFAR 


On the Maryknoll Newsfront 


{ioe journey from Toi Shaan 
in South China to the stern 
and rockbound coast of Massa- 
chusetts is a considerable one, but 
Father James E. McDermott made 
it a year or so ago when he was 
coming home on furlough. 
Imagine his surprise to encoun- 
ter in Fitchburg, Massachusetts, 
a Toi Shaan family. Years and 
i years ago, when Maryknoll’s 
late Superior General was 
Propagation of the Faith direc- 
tor in Boston, he had assisting 
him in the Catholic Chinese 
Club one John Fong Ying. John had returned to China, 
but his five grandchildren remained as students in Saint 
Bernard’s School. Father McDermott found Mary—the 
eldest of the Fong Yings—seriously ill. Mary, who spoke 
only English, had hoped to become a Maryknoll Sister 
and to work among her own people in China. That 
wish, however, was transferred to a heavenly apostolate, 
as Mary succumbed some days later. Her classmates at 
Saint Bernard’s High School attended the funeral en 
masse and gave evidence of the deep affection they had 
for this splendid Chinese girl. 





Father McDermott 
had a twelve-thou- 
sand-mile sick call. 


Toi Shaan found its echo at Mary’s grave, however, 
for there, where a great gathering of Chinese—mostly 
pagans—had assembled, Father McDermott read prayers 
in Chinese and spoke to them, in their own tongue, of 
the soul, immortality, and heaven. Who knows? Per- 
haps Mary’s apostolate began there. 


FIRST FRUITS 


Before we leave the Pacific Coast for South China 
we might look in on Saint Francis Xavier School (Jap- 
anese) in Los Angeles. There we learn that the first 
alumna of the Maryknoll School has graduated with hon- 
ors from Immaculate Heart College, Hollywood. She 
received the gold medal for proficiency in Philosophy of 
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Manchu maidens enter novitiate. 


Religion, as well as the Bachelor of Science degree. Two 
other girls graduated from Catholic Girls’ High School 
and two of the Maryknoll boys finished with honors at 
Loyola High School. First fruits which are strong en- 
couragement for the West Coast apostles! 


Arriving in South China, we might look in on Father 
John McLoughlin, formerly of Elmhurst, Long Island, 
but now pastor of Tanchuk in the Wuchow Vicariate, 
who tells us of a local case of 


RAPID JUSTICE 


that was meted out to three who had tried their hands 
at banditry in his mission town. One night about a month 
ago, bandits broke into the house of some Kwangtung 
refugees. Without too much trouble they got into the 
house, but on entry found that one of the intended vic- 
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Father Escalante, one with Dairen boys 


tims seemed to know no fear of guns and knives. He 
raised the alarm as he grappled with one of the robbers, 
and before long all the roads leading out of the village 
were closed by the local militia. By dawn three of the 
bandits were caught, though one of the soldiers lost his 
life in the affair. Less than a month after their attempt, 
they had paid the price of crime. Such swift justice 
deserves emulation in what are considered our more civ- 
ilized areas. 





A PERPETUAL TRIDUUM 


for peace is on the program of Wuchow activities, we were 
told by Father Arthur Cunneen, of Framingham, Massa- 
chusetts. Father Meyer, formerly Prefect Apostolic 
of this vicariate, began the custom last year. Each mis- 
sion in rotation holds a three-day period of prayer, dur- 
ing which the Blessed Sacrament is solemnly exposed for 
the veneration of the public and special prayers are re- 
cited for peace. Thus a whole month is given to 
prayer in the vicariate. The observance was prominently 
chronicled in the Wuchow papers, and much praise given 
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by many of the local officials. 


The Christians are most 
faithful in the routine of vis- 
iting the Blessed Sacrament, 
and of their own accord di- 
vided the day into half-hour 
periods and thus insured that 
there will always be some- 
one present for adoration. 


Prepare for a cold swing 
to the North now, where we 
hope to be on time for the 
erection of Fushun’s 


NATIVE NOVITIATE 


For almost ten years a 
fine group of Manchu young 
ladies have been preparing 
for convent life at Fushun. 
On the feast of the Holy Name of Mary the first six 
aspirants began their postulancy, preparatory to en- 
tering the Novitiate on Saint Joseph’s day. The new com- 
munity, trained by the Maryknoll Sisters, will be known 
as “The Congregation of the Sacred Heart of Jesus.” 


Father Joseph Daly 
snapped back. 


CANDID CAMERAS 


It is here in the north that we meet two Maryknollers 
who have been very helpful in supplying good photographs 
for THE FieLp ArFAR—Father Joseph Daly, of the Heijo 
Mission in Korea, and Brother Peter, of Fushun, Man- 
chukuo. Their pictures of Manchu and Korean life have 
helped to make your armchair journeys easier and more 
pleasurable. Although both are amateurs who took up 
photography as a hobby, they have developed it to an 
admirable degree. Your newsfront reporter managed 
to steal a march on the two cameraphiles and got candid 
snaps of them for a change. 





@ EIGHT POINTERS 
ON THE MARYKNOLL MISSIONS 


Maryknoll missioners in Eastern Asia number 443. 
They labor in seven territories. 

Four of these territories—Kongmoon, Kaying, Wu- 
chow, Kweilin—are in South China. 

The three others—Kyoto in Japan, Heijo in Korea, 
Fushun in Manchukuo—are in the north. 

These seven territories embrace 142,000 square miles, 
twice the area of the New England States. 

The seven contain 20,000,000 non-Christian souls, over 
three times the population of the New England States. 


They counted, in June, 1938, 64,817 Catholics. 
They are winning approximately 7,500 adult converts 


a year (7,337 adult converts from July 1, 1937, to 
June 30, 1938). 











MINISTERING WOMEN 


At Heijo we heard a story of the woman catechist at- 
tached to the mission at Masan—one Elizabeth Pak. Fa- 
ther Borer says that this zealous woman thinks nothing 
of setting out on foot for villages near and far. Only 
recently she spent ten days in the region of Karrakkol, 
evangelizing in each of the villages and hamlets. A true 
apostle at heart, she is always seeking the Kingdom of 
God in the souls of men. She is as pious and regular 
at her devotions as any nun, and she never hesitates to 
sacrifice an exercise of piety for an opportunity to win 
souls. Men as well as women readily listen to her, and 
she brings in more men converts than does the man cate- 
chist at that station. Perhaps one reason for this is her 
humility, for she gives to men the deference and respect 
called for by custom, and in her self-effacement they rec- 
ognize her singleness of 
purpose. 


It was through the 
ceaseless urging of 
Elizabeth that recently 
a “find” was brought 
to the Faith. The man 
—Mr. Sa—was former- 
ly a Presbyterian min- 
ister, who had spent 
more than fifteen years 
in America. Last year, 
on his return to Korea, 
he happened upon some 
writings of that “Ham- 
mer of Heretics,” Fa- bs 
ther Alexius Kim. God 
supplied the grace, but 
it took all the zeal and 
eloquent sincerity of an Elizabeth to direct his steps to 
the priest’s house, where he is now under instruction. 


Brother Peter gets caught. 


HONORS 


We were just too late to be with Reverend John E. 
Morris, M.M., in Kyoto, on the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his ordination to the priesthood. Father Morris has 
been doing splendid work among the Korean Catholics 
now resident in Japan. That they appreciate his pastoral 
care was evident from the great number of both Koreans 
and Japanese who attended the anniversary Mass. 


A portion of the jubilee crowd 
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After Being Murdered Paul Kim Walks Seven Miles In Quest of Last Sacraments 


AUL KIM, devout and serene 

Christian gentleman, is surely 

in some way related to the 

great Saint Denis of Paris, of 
whom ‘tis said that, being beheaded, 
he did pick up his head and bear it 
some twenty paces. Not being so 
thoroughly decapitated, however, 
Paul carried on for seven miles. It 
all happened thusly: 


He was making a journey afoot, in 
midwinter, through Manchukuoan 
parts that were distant and strange to 
him, and made more desolate still by 
the vast reaches of snow that left him 
alone in the whole wide world. But 
sub-zero weather spurred protestant 
feet, and in good time Paul was 
cheered by the sight of a wayside inn. 
He entered, to find two other guests 
already cozy at tea. 


Closer acquaintance made Paul 
sorry he had dropped in. Rash judg- 
ment is a wicked thing, but the rash- 
ness in this case, said Paul to himself, 
would be to suppose they were not 
thugs. And so, though sorely fa- 
tigued, he tarried for only the briefest 
sup ere sallying forth again. 


Once more in the clear, Paul 


This tale of Paul, as told by 
Monsignor Patrick J. Byrne, 
of Kyoto, sounds fantastic; yet, 
it is but too true. Paul still 
keeps his head about him. 


trudged on to recapture the loneli- 
ness that now appeared a blessing. 
“Safe at last,” sang he, amid short 
but contented pants, as he looked 
back. Bliss fled in terror. There they 
were, not a hundred yards behind! 


Paul started to run. The pursuers 
resented the implication and in no 
time at all overtook and seized him. 
The few appropriate remarks with 
which Paul rose to the occasion were 
interrupted by a blow on the head 
that completely stunned him. Some- 
time later he recovered sufficiently to 
be aware of their going through his 
clothes, stripping off his overcoat. “I'll 
pretend I’m dead,” thought he, “and 
perhaps they'll let me be.” 


Vanity of vanities! Just then one 
of the thugs found Paul’s penknife. 
“Very nice!” quoth he. “Just the 
thing to cut a throat!” The which he 
at once proceeded to do—his pal 
holding Paul, who during the opera- 
tion again lost consciousness. 


ONG ages later, Paul’s spirit came 

back for the second time, but very 
feebly now. The world was dark. 
The bandits were gone. He was all 
alone, and he was dying! Sudden 
fear stirred Paul, against all his incli- 
nation to lie there in that frozen 
numbness, and it was the wholesome 
fear of dying without the Last Sacra- 
ments. 


Every day for years and years he 
had said a special three Hail Marys 
for the grace of a happy death. “Sure- 
ly,” he now told himself, “after all 
the years I’ve asked her for that, Our 
Blessed Lady won’t fail me. Surely 
she will keep me alive till I get toa 
priest. That’s why I’m alive now.” 


Desperately, he struggled to his 
feet and staggered along, quite lost to 
all direction yet barely aware of the 
road. And, as he went, Paul dis- 
covered why he was not yet dead. He 
couldn’t turn his head. The whole 
front of his body was a solid mass of 
crimson ice, where the sub-zero air 
had frozen the blood pouring from 
his throat and finally clotted the mor- 
tal hemorrhage. 
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After a few yards Paul was down 
again, so grievously had the loss of 
blood enfeebled him. Again the al- 
most irresistible temptation to humor 
the dying body and lie there at rest; 
again the resolve of the undying soul 
to try once more, “for the Blessed 
Mother always keeps her promises”; 
and so once again the torturous rising 
and the feeble stumbling on. 


How many times he repeated this 
process during that awful journcy, 
Paul has no clear recollection. He 
looks back upon it as an interminable 
hell. But there was promise of heaven 
at the end of it, so he kept doggedly 
on, refusing surrender; until at last, 
when the long litany of falls had 
drained the very last of his strength, 
came Our Fair Lady to reward her 
gallant knight with the vision of a 
friendly light in a dwelling close at 
hand. 


Paul stumbled towards it and man- 
aged to arouse the household, but 
when he would beg them for a priest, 
he found to his astonishment that he 
could utter no word at all, but only 
a hiss through his severed windpipe. 





However, the sole treasure the rob- 
bers had left him, his rosary, supplied, 
with gestures, to convey his need. 
The farmer understood, hurried off 
on his horse, and soon brought the 
padre who lived but a few miles be- 
yond. And a doctor as well, who 
stitched Paul’s head back on again. 


“So I didn’t die,” says Paul, “but 
I should have, only for my confidence 
in the Blessed Virgin. She will never 
fail to help,” he adds, “provided we 
do our part, too!” 


PAUL is now retired, after being 

our catechist for many fruitful 
years and filling the Recording An- 
gel’s diaries with page upon page of 
onversions and baptisms that blessed 
his gentle but persevering efforts. He 
is calmly awaiting the second coming 
ff the Angel of Death, peacefully as- 
ured that this time too our Blessed 
Lady will vindicate his confidence. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I hereby give, devise and be- 
queath to the Catholic Foreign 
Mission Society of America, Inc., 
of Maryknoll, New York* .......... 
(Here insert amount of legacy.) 

This legacy to be used by the 
said Catholic Foreign Mission 
Society of America, Inc., for the 
purpose for which it is incor- 
porated. 

*In Massachusetts, use: C.F.M.S. of A., 
Inc., of Bedford, Mass. 

In California, use: C.F.M.S. of A., Inc., 
of Mountain View, Santa Clara Co., Calif. 
In Pennsylvania, use: Maryknoll Col- 
lege, Inc.. of Clarks Summit. 

In Missouri, use: The Maryknoll Fa- 
thers, Inc., of St. Louis, Mo, 
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Vocation in an Attic 
(Continued from page 204) 
kindled; and, like Théophane Vénard, 
he said to himself, “I, too, will be a 

missioner.” 


Years later the youth was ordained 
to the priesthood, and the old desk 
took on the character of a sacred 
relic. The story of Father Mazzu- 
chelli’s life became a model of zeal 
instead of merely an inspiring tale. 


So it is that all things work to- 
gether under God to do good: a 


generous boy in far-off Italy, a mar- 
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The long litany of falls drained the last of his strength. 
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ble-topped bureau, a portable desk, a 
musty attic, an imaginative American 
youth—all linked by the Redeemer 
for His task of saving souls in pagan 
lands; for the American youth be- 
came not only a priest but also an 
apostle under the banner of Mary- 


knoll. 


Time for Tea 
(Continued from page 296) 
When he has secured the attention of 
all present, Sweet Pea wrinkles the 
bridge of his nose, and, fixing two 
sharp eyes on Father, lisps, “Well, 
where’s the nice holy picture?” 


ND so the afternoon passes. There 

is Old Man Shu to visit, blind 
these many years; then there’s the 
blind Mrs. Tsaw, dying from con- 
sumption; and a call must be made 
at the Tseng home to see the child 
with infantile paralysis. Before the 
afternoon is over there is a visit to 
make at the Old Men’s Home, run 
by the Chamber of Commerce, where 
Father is always welcome and where 
he has helped many of the venerable 
dwellers to find a peaceful exit from 
this vale of tears, happy in their new 
estate as sons of God and heirs of 
heaven. 
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Our World of Missions 


UR new cataclysm, the 

second world war of our 

times, finds us less con- 

fused than we were by 

the first. This time our 

horror is greater, but our 
experience with war leaves us less 
doubting and bewildered as to the ef- 
fect of war on all the good things of 
the earth. We are more 
certain that a great war 
will work enormous harm 
to the mission world. 


First, there is the ques- 
tion of personnel. Thanks 
to tireless efforts of the 
Holy See to develop the 
native clergy, many mis- 
sion fields are much bet- 
ter prepared today to 
carry on after the with- 
drawal of the foreign 
forces than they were 
twenty-five years ago. 
Nevertheless, in great 
areas all hope of progress 
must be abandoned when 
European priests and 
Brothers are called for 
military service, when 
those among them re- 
garded as enemy subjects 
are interned or otherwise 
prevented from exercising 
their ministry, when the 
stoppage of missionary re- 
cruitment in Europe 
leaves the field ranks deci- 
mated. 


The entire personnel— 
priests, Brothers, and Sis- 
ters—in the mission field 
totals some 65,000. Of 
these, approximately 40,000 are for- 
eign, something over 25,000 compris- 
ing the native born. Of the foreign 
missioners, almost a half, approximate- 
ly 18,000, are priests and Brothers, 
eligible in a large proportion of cases 
for service behind their colors. France 
provides 4,000, and Germany has 
some 2,000 in the field. Other coun- 
tries, such as Italy and Belgium, will 
probably not recall their missionary 





citizens for fighting, but the cruel ex- 
igencies of war, should these coun- 
tries be involved, will cut deeply into 
the mission ranks. 


The Western Hemisphere, which 
in vigorous mission activity at present 
means only the United States and 
Canada, must expect shortly a loud 





MISSIONER PASSES 


Bishop Augustine Henninghaus, S.V.D., retired Vicar 
Apostolic of Yenchowfu, Shantung, who died recently at 
the age of seventy-seven, had spent fifty-three years in 
China, thirty-five of them as a bishop. 


A GREAT 


call to supply a heavy addition in 
mission laborers. At present there are 
hardly more than 1,500 or 2,000 
North American mission priests and 
Brothers in foreign fields. Thus the 
lands now supplying ten per cent of 
the personnel will be required to fill 
the voids in the ranks of the ninety 
per cent. 


Besides man-power, there is the fi- 
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Our note pages on men 
and things missionary 











nanciai problem. The Holy Father 
will not wish that an unreasonable 
burden be placed upon that small sec- 
tor of the Christian world unscathed 
by conflict. America cannot provide 
the entire mission deficit of bankrupt 
and war-torn Europe. But certainly 
whatever we shall be able to do to 
prevent the collapse of the magnifi- 
cent mission effort in full 
course as the war breaks 
out will be deeply appre- 
ciated by the Father of 
Christendom. 


Finally, there is the at- 
tack on the ideal of win- 
ning the world to Christ, 
which the cruel and ugly 
ogre of world strife will 
spread abroad. Along 
with all else that is fine, 
it stands in danger. 


We must not be dis- 
heartened; we must stir 
ourselves to readiness to 
accept sacrifice and suffer- 
ing that good may live, 
quite as millions in the 
fighting areas are bleeding 
and bearing pain that evil 
may be destroyed. 


Bishop Henninghaus— 
[T is a mercy that Bishop 

Henninghaus, one of 
Germany’s great mission 
champions, should be re- 
moved from the scene as 
a new world war breaks 
forth. He endured the 
former one; he saw Ger- 
many’s missions in China 
and throughout the world 
driven into the abyss of distress and 
rise again to vigor. Now the eco- 
nomic crisis in the homeland and the 
new challenge of arms will try them 
sorely once again. 


Bishop Henninghaus was one of 
the pioneers of the mission movement 
in modern Germany. Arnold Jans 
sen had founded the Society of the 
Divine Word only four years previ- 
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In great mission areas, hope of progress must be abandoned if European priests and Brothers are 


ously when Henninghaus became a 
student in the ranks. He was or- 
dained in 1885 and went almost im- 
mediately to Shantung Province in 
North China. For over half a cen- 
tury he was an outstanding apostle 
in China and an able and convincing 
leader in the homeland. He was al- 
ways a strong protagonist of vigorous 
publicity throughout the Church, be- 
lieving that Catholicity both at home 
and in the field fared best when all 
were imbued with the enthusiasm of 
spiritual conquest. 


Pope Pius XI chose in every mis- 
sion land the strong and successful 
leaders as his guides, and among those 
whom he admired particularly in Chi- 
na was Bishop Henninghaus. His 
Holiness sent him a special auto- 
graphed letter in 1931 and the fol- 
lowing year named him Assistant to 
the Pontifical Throne. 


Numerous Maryknollers have vis- 
ited Bishop Henninghaus and sought 
his advice for their missionary task. 
They join with all China in its sorrow 
at loss of him. They extend special 
sympathy to the admirable Society 
of which he was a member. 


Tribute of the See of Peter— 
FOR the first time in history an of- 
ficial representative of the Holy 
Father has made a visit to the great 
Canadian North, vast land of the 
Eskimo and the trapper. Archbishop 
Antoniutti, Apostolic Delegate to 
Canada and Newfoundland, has com- 
pleted an airplane journey through 
the Yukon, Prince Rupert and Mac- 


called for military service. 


kenzie Provinces, and along the shores 


of Hudson Bay. 


Throughout this sparsely inhabited 
area Oblate missioners labor. At St. 
Albert, not far from Edmonton, lies 
buried Bishop Grandin, who was 
the stalwart leader in the advance of 
the Church in this quarter of the 
globe. By his grave Archbishop An- 
toniutti knelt and paid homage in the 
name of the See of Peter to all the 
apostles of these lands of ice and 
snow. 


Missionizing America— 
AN organization in New York re- 
cently found that ninety-five hun- 
dred citizens to whom they put their 
questions were predominantly of the 
opinion that in America “religion is 
losing ground, and our moral stand- 
ards are growing worse.” 


“Why go to China,” a gentleman 
in the big city asked a Maryknoller re- 
cently, “when things are sliding down 
hill in America?” 


The answer is not obvious unless 
you know your catechism. 





**God is Charity” 


The missioner endeavors to show 
forth Christ by extending charity 
to all the needy. Help him to 
reach souls and to save them. 
Write for a Charity Dime Card 
and aid: a leper, an orphan, a 
blind person, a sick person, an 
aged person, an abandoned babe, 
a hungry person, a cripple, a 
homeless person, and an insane 
person. 











We do not go overseas because 
everything goes handsomely at home. 
We do not go because non-Chris- 
tians are in misery, and we are in 
plenty. Indeed in many countries of 
Asia and Africa there is less suffer- 
ing and want than in Europe or 
America. In Japan there are all the 
material gifts of modern civilization 
quite as in America. Though there 
were never a leper, an orphan, a sick 
or forlorn soul in mission lands our 
duty would remain the same. 


We carry the gospel overseas be- 
cause Christ commanded that it 
should be carried forward steadily, 
until the dwellers in every hamlet on 
the globe may find the gospel within 
their reach. We carry the gospel 
because God gave a two-fold task to 
His Church—to give man His mes- 
sage, to help man to live by His 
message. 


Do not insist that every man in 
New York live by Christ’s message 
before you will consent to help the 
citizens of China to discover this mes- 
sage. Help your townsmen to live 
in Christian fashion, reach out your 
hand to your nearby neighbor in need, 
but do not ignore Christ’s command 
that those over the ocean should like- 
wise possess the secret of salvation 
through Christ’s baptism and through 
Christ’s love. 


Follow your Church’s teaching 
rather than any misguided inclination 
to forget the man you cannot see 
through all-absorbing concern for the 
man before you. 
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THE FIELD AFAR 


Among Our Friends—— 


TRIED BY YEARS— 


One quality of real 
friendship is constancy. Since 
Maryknoll began its work on 
the Pacific Coast, the hier- 
archy, priests, and laity have 
made it part of their charity 
to be constantly good to us. 
This program, inaugurated 
by the archbishops of San 
Francisco, has been seconded 
by the priests and laity of 
the great archdiocese. One 
phase of its expression has 
been the fine spirit with 
which our students have 
been received by the major 
seminarists of St. Patrick’s 
Seminary and by the stu- 
dents of St. Joseph’s College, 
through their mission units. 
We appreciate this spirit, instilled by the Sulpician Fa- 
thers and the diocesan clergy. We feel that the Arch- 
diocese of San Francisco is a real friend, tried by years 
of constancy. 


Archbishop Mitty 


NOTABLE GIFTS— 


Despite the dangers of war across both oceans friends 
of the missions have continued to remember the work of 
Maryknoll, and gifts of note have come, if not to lighten, 
at least to gladden the heart of our Treasurer. Un- 
doubtedly many of these offerings are made at the price 
of much sacrifice—a feature which must endear the donor 
the more to the Heart of Him who gave His all. 


Undesignated—or stringless—gifts top the list, while 
sponsors continue strong in their support of Maryknollers 
in the field as well as those at home. California, Florida, 
and Pennsylvania have been interested in our Annuity 
Plan, and wills from many States of the Union have given 





St. Joseph’s College, Los Altos 


a place to our legal title. Native seminarians, chapels, 
and hospitals have caught the interest of others; and some 
gifts have been added for our latest departure group. 


Throughout the list the names of priests stand out 
as among our greatest benefactors—and, as usual, they 
prefer to remain anonymous. May the long arm of God 
be stretched forth to all in blessings copious and enduring. 


$5,000 TO KEEP CAT— 


Tommy Tucker, a New York cat, has a legacy of 
$5,000 left to him by a spinster, his former owner. 
Tommy has no pedigree, no ancestors to speak of, no 
soul, and perhaps not much vision beyond his milk saucer. 
In this last, however, he doesn’t differ much from those 
people who fail to see the value of passing on their bless- 
ings to souls created by God for higher things. 


Five thousand dollars or five cents left to a cat can 
hardly redound to the glory of God, but a will that be- 
gins “In the name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost” must necessarily be mindful of the souls cre- 
ated by the Triune God. 


NEIGHBORLY FRIENDS— 


The diocese of Brooklyn is not so far removed from 
Maryknoll that contact between our students and the 
seminarians of that 
great diocese is lack- 
ing. Among the first 
to visit our hilltop 
from earliest days 
have been Brooklyn 
students — now 
priests. An interest 
beyond baseball and 
other athletics 
sprang up, and to- 
day the Brooklynites 
are sponsoring a 
Maryknoll student’s 
support each year. 

A view of the Brooklyn Seminary 

The bishops as 

well as the clergy of our neighboring city have welcomed 
our priests into the diocese and encouraged the steps of 
many of their own youths towards Maryknoll. Nor can 
we ever forget the continued valuable assistance from 
the diocesan Propagation of Faith directors. Maryknoll 
rejoices in the host of neighborly friends beyond the 
East River. 
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November, 1939 


Dear Fathers, 


THE MONTH’S PRIZE LETTER 


With this letter I am fulfilling an intention long on my 
mind—to write and let you know how much I appreciate the 
splendid letters I receive from your office each time that I send 
my poor, little offering for Maryknoll. Your personal note on 
the card just puts the finishing touch to it all. 


Just ordinary gratitude has become such a scarce article in 
this greedy world, that I have ceased to expect it from most 
quarters; when it does come—and expressed so sincerely—it be- 
comes doubly precious and makes the day seem brighter. 


Sometimes during the past year I was tempted to suggest 
that you omit the acknowledgments—it seemed a crime for you 
to waste even six cents on postage to me—but I have found so 
much encouragement and inspiration in your messages that I 
should hate to miss one letter from you. May your genuine grati- 
tude to us who help so little draw many other helpers to your cause. 


ys 
Y 


—A.M.P., California 





BOUQUETS 


“You'll not be able to smell the 
flowers (if you have any) around 
your coffin, so we must give you this 
bouguet now: Your magazine is the 
finest! When it comes to our house 
all work stops. Your difficulties are 
glossed over with a smile and every- 
thing is expressed so vividly that we 
count our own crosses as nought 
while we live a new life with the 
missioners. May the thorns in our 
bouquet only remind you that the 
roses are from us.”—Massachusetts 


How dice! And we are jus’ geddig 
over hay fever! 
@ 


“THE FIELD AFAR serves me in two 
ways: first, it offers interesting read- 
ing and keeps me in contact with the 
progress of the Church; secondly, it 
proves to dormant Catholics that the 
Church is on its forward march. A 
friend downtown once spoke about 
the splendor and greatness of the 
Buddhist and the Mohammedan re- 
ligions and their ‘superiority’ to our 
Church. I began to give him THE 
Firetp AFAR to read. Lately I asked 
him if he reads the magazine, and he 














































DISPENSARIES 


Forty-seven dispensaries, two hos- 
pitals, and one leprosarium in the va- 
rious Maryknoll Missions care for 
more than three hundred thousand 
patients annually. 


In many instances where no other 
contacts could be made with pagan 
neighbors, the Maryknoll priests, 
Brothers, and Sisters have been able 
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Maryknoll Want Ads 








Buildings Wanted 


A dispensary can be erected in the Wu- 
chow Mission for as little as $300. 








There are no hinges on the church at 
Hingning (Kaying), because Father 
Callan needs $400 to finish and fur- 
nish his new edifice. 





Kweilin suffered much from bombing. 
$1,000 would be a great help in pur- 
chasing land and houses. 





Tutors and Privaie Instruction 
Wanted 





“We get very little help for our cate- 
” and 
all we need is $15 a month for each 


of them.” 


chists,” says Bishop Paschang, 





A dollar a day keeps thirty little tots 
in Heijo’s kindergarten (Korea). 





Kaying has one hundred catechists, 
alert and active; but they need $15 a 
month to support them. 





Native novices in the Wuchow Vicari- 
ate require $50 a year each for their 
support. 





Help Wanted 





By the Bishop of Kongmoon. $2 a 
month needed to feed, clothe, and 
train each of twenty blind girls. 





Three dispensaries in Fushun missions 
need help to the extent of $300 each. 





Help, great or small, wanted in Kyoto 
for the erection of a tuberculosis sani- 
tarium. They have the land and the 
plan, but no building yet! 





Opportunities 





Maryknoll Sisters in Korea have never 
had a convent. What a shame, when 
only $3,000 (in whole or in part) is 
needed. 





Only one thousand chances (at a dollar 
each) towards the purchase of a Ko- 
rean mission in Fushun, 





to relieve suffering while they applied 
also a few words of grace. The dis- 


enjoy it, and that he invites visitors pensaries already established are doing 
bs ie pie pe ig a invaluable work under great difficul- 


replied that he not only reads it him- 
self, but his wife and children also 







Opportunity of a lifetime—$100 a year 


will support Kweilin’s Catholic or- 


phans. 








om ties. If you would look for a place 
ork SORE ge» 

to apply a special mission gift, see the 
Want Ads to the right of this col- 
umn for more dispensary needs. 





¢? 


pe 






God’s blessing on this apostle-at- 
home! 











50 a year is needed for rental of each 
of four native houses in Kyoto to be 
used as chapels and rectories. 
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MARYKNOLL MISSION EDUCATION BUREAU 

















The first international news reporters were the men 
who wrote accounts of their apostolic labors to the first 
Christians scattered throughout the world. 






The greatest apostolate the Church 
has ever known might have been lost 
to us, in great part, had not Saint 
Paul and his associates been more 
than apostles. 







They were to be not only men of action, but also 
men of the written word. What they taught, and what 
they did, have come down 
to us in their written ac- 
counts. 










Saint Paul, as should 
every news reporter, did 
understand human nature 
and the curiosity inher- 
ent in every descendant 
of Eve. He could have 
said merely that he escaped from prison, but his message 
would have carried none of that human interest, which 
still after nineteen centuries captures our attention. He 
wrote: “At Damascus, the governor of the nation under 
Aretas the king, guarded the city of the Damascenes, to 
apprehend me. And through a window in a basket was 
I let down by the wall, and so escaped his hands.” 


















Saint Luke, author of The Acts, was another of those 
gifted geniuses who dabbled in art and literature with 
the most colorful freedom. We have men like him today, 
the columnists with their graphic, literary style, whose 
sense of rhythm and color inevitably finds its way into 
a distinctive style of writing. 











Now, it is always very instructive and interesting to 
read about the doings of men of the past, but more fre- 
quently the reading public takes to current events. Hence 
the popularity of our modern newspaper, and the re- 
sulting incentive to school papers and journals. Of all 
current things—social activities, sports, 
history in the making— 
one of the most current 
is the apostolate of the Church. We have 
our modern apostolate today, just as the 
early Christians had their Catholic Ac- 
tion in extending the Kingdom of Christ 
on earth. This present era goes by vari- 
ous designations — the Machine Age, the 
Age of Science, the Streamline Age; yet, 
not the least important of its titles is the 









Current events 



















Age of Missions. In these days the apostolate of the 
Church is seeing one of the greatest revivals in history 
since the days of the first apostles. 


We, too, like the early Christians, have men who 
do and write the things the first apostles experienced. 
There is far from being a dearth of such news; in fact 
the Fides News Service, which keeps its finger on apos- 
tolic activities all over the world, furnishes a good selec- 
tion of mission news stories. This, however, is only a 
small portion of the journalism which missioners turn 
out for their readers. Maryknoll missioners also turn 
out moithly diaries and daily accounts that find a parallel 
in the i ctivities of the early apostles. 


Catholic school papers should be 
familiar with the fact that a mission 
news service lies at their disposal. 


The missions play now, as they have always played, 
a leading role in Catholic Action. The missions are not 
a separate or voluntary activity divorced from the central 
activity of the Church; they are its very life, without 
which it could not go and preach and teach as Christ 
commanded. If missions, then, are so 
much up to the minute, no Catholic 
schocl paper can conscientiously over- 
look them. It is the aim of every news 
sheet to leave no item of news untouched; and when the 
item assumes vast universal proportions, as the apostolate 
of the Church surely does, the news sheet reports on it 
—not once, but as long as its issue is at stake. 


Catholic school 
papers 


The apostolate of the Church has 
been an item of universal interest 
since the year 1]; it is just as vital 
today as it was then. 


The Maryknoll press section is, without cost, at the 
disposal of every school paper or journal. We not only 
invite, but we encourage school papers to make use of 
our press service on the missions. We 
do not offer cut-and-dried accounts. 
We are ready to hand 
you mission news as ad- 
venturous, as lively, as true, as graphic, as 
any news piece your secular paper can give. 
We ask teacher-directors of school journa's 
to make our offer known to their students. 
A Catholic student not well read on the 
modern apostolate of the Church is not well 
read on the Church. Ergo: our project for 
November—the missions in the news. 


Maryknoll press 
section 
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November, 1939 


YWREPLACES, the last surviving 
Psic of the Old Stone Age, have 

much to be said in their favor 
besides that major virtue of under- 
writing home life by keeping the 
family together of an evening—an 
undisputed claim now that radiators 
have practically wrecked the home 
by making any other old place 
just as comfy. 


The only drawback to the 
traditional fireplace was its 
snobbishness, its refusal to 
budge an inch. If you wanted 
heat, you went up to it and 
courted it. One step away 
and you were out in the frigid 
zone with the polar bears. It 
is too bad to blacken the char- 
acter of an old friend, but 
truth crushed to the earth will 
rise again. 


NOw, on the other hand, 

take the Japanese hibachi.... 
That’s just it: you can take it; take it 
anywhere you please. And herein 
precisely lies its superiority over the 
immobile adamant Western fireplace: 
that it is movable, portable, adaptable, 
and cheap. 


The hibachi is a box of fire. It holds 
fire, but it doesn’t catch it—and here 
it differs from your breath, which you 
can’t hold without catching. But 
anyhow, the hibachi is a box of wood, 
metal, or porcelain, in any artistic 
shape or design you favor, and any 
size you find convenient. Usually 
‘tis from twelve to sixteen inches 


| high, and a foot or two in length. 


Within, safely insulated by a thick 
bed of ashes, burns a glowing mass 
of charcoal. It has a fascinating lure, 


f upon a nippy day, and inspires hos- 


pitality, cigarettes, and confidences. 


) Of a shivering winter’s eve, the fam- 


ily and guests will squat around the 
merry hibachi and have a royal time 
toasting fingers, to the accompani- 
ment of the day’s tales and the ket- 


Perhaps it should be explained that 





So Very Convenient 


In these days of portable this- 
and-that we are glad to intro- 
duce something new, in the way 
of portable fireplaces. Father 
Witte, of Kyoto, Japan, intro- 
duces us to the Hibachi. 





Japanese winter kimonos are thickly 
padded, and are supplemented often 
by sweater-like articles of clothing for 
both the arms and legs. These some- 
times fall far short of the quilted 


kimono, but no one is embarrassed 
thereby. So, while the body is well 
swathed, it is only one’s mitts and 
dogs that crave the friendly minis- 
trations of Brother Fire. 


HEN robuster cold demands more 
drastic measures, the Japanese 
have recourse to a special toot- 
sie toaster called a kotatsu. 
This is a small hibachi, stream- 
lined. That is, it (usually) fits 
into an opening in the straw- 
mat floor, with a wood frame 
over it to guard the fire, and 
over this a large padded quilt. 


Squatting around the hid- 
den stove, one and all present 
put both feet and hands be- 
neath the quilt and cozily ig- 
nore the swirling snows with- 
out, while Mother or Dad 
recounts or chants a thrilling 
tale of the good old days 
when knighthood was in flow- 
er or the latest patriotic song. 


And so, warmly toasted, all hands 
to bed, and pity the poor folks at sea 
on a night like this! 
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A SIGNAL FOR KNUTE KAO 


The Maryknoll Fathers, 
Maryknoll P.O., N.Y. 


I should like to give Knute Kao a signal that will send him 


to the goal—$1 a day for each Maryknoll missioner. 


Send ME cccsveness ten-dime cards to support a missioner at $1 a day. 


Coe rereeeeeeseeceseeeeeeeseeeseseseseees 


OI should like to do this each month. 
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FOR 


LIVING anpDDEAD 


Perpetual 
Membership 


1. Enroll yourself and nine 
members of your family, 
living or dead. 


2. Make a payment of $50, 
either immediately or in 
installments within a per- 
iod of two years. 


3. You and your family 
will receive perpetually a 
share in more than thir- 
teen hundred Masses an- 
nually, besides a share 
also in the prayers and 
labors of Maryknoll mis- 
sioners. 


4, THE FIELD AFAR will go 
to you for life. 


For further information 


address: 


The Maryknoll Fathers 
Maryknoll P.O., N.Y. 











The Maryknoll Associates 


Maryknoll has no mere subscribers to its 
magazine. Every person who enrolls by the 
payment of $1.00 becomes a MARYKNOLL 
ASSOCIATE for one year and, in addition 
to receiving THE FIELD AFAR, is a member 
of the Society, sharing in 13,000 Masses yearly 
and in the prayers, labors, and privations of 
the missioners. 


A PERPETUAL ASSOCIATE makes pay- 
ment of $50 designated for this purpose, either 
immediately or in installments within a period 
of two years. A deceased person may be en- 
rolled as a Perpetual Associate. 


A MARYKNOLL BENEFACTOR is one 
who has assisted to the extent of $1,000 and 
becomes by this fact a Perpetual Associate. 


A MARYKNOLL FOUNDER is one who 
has provided a sum of $5,000 or more; such 
a person likewise becomes by this fact a Per- 
petual Associate. 


NEW MARYKNOLL 
PERPETUAL ASSOCIATES 


Living: Rev. U. Churchill; Rev. F. J. Sexton; 
C FG: 8. EL; MM, Li: St a te see 
Cc. S.; M. S.; Mr. & Mrs. R. M. U.; Mrs. 
R. K. & Family; E. K. & Relatives; I. C. & 
Relatives; S. H. C. M.; J. K. & Relatives; 
A. R. & Relatives; M. c & Relatives; L. V. 
DeW. & Relatives; J. B. N. & Relatives; Mrs. 
A. J. B. & Relatives; Mrs. H. Y. & Relatives; 
C. H. D. & Relatives; Relatives of P. J. L.: 
Relatives of F. M.; Mrs. T. F. & Relatives; 
Mrs. M. E. C. & Relatives: Mr. & Mrs. 

J. L. & Relatives; J. F. X. D. & Relatives; 
JI. L. F. & Relatives; Mr. & Mrs. E. W. & 
Relatives; A. R. M.; H. T. G.; Mrs. J. L. & 
Relatives; F. S. & Relatives; K. L. & Relatives; 
R. O’C. & Relatives; A. A. Q. & Relatives, 
M. I. & Relatives; Mrs. J. de P. & Relatives; 
E. M. & Relatives; F..M. & Relatives; P. J. 
C. & Relatives; Mrs. E. B. & Relatives; P. J. 
H. & Relatives; P. McG. & Relatives; Mrs. 
J. M. & Relatives; Mrs. C. F. & Relatives; G. 
E. C. & Relatives; Mrs. J. A. M. & Relatives; 
S. O’B. & Relatives; Mrs. W. F. G. & Rela- 
tives; M. A. C. & Relatives; A. J. A. & Rela- 
tives; Miss N. M. L. & Relatives; K. B. & 
Relatives. 


Deceased Benefactors: C. Kelliher; Mrs. J. 
Winters Morrell. Associates: Rev. M. E. 
Fahy; Rev. E. O. Lunney, O.F.M.; A. Korogi; 
B. Schanbacher; M. Patterson; W. & C. Kraus; 
J. Murphy; M. McDonald. 


RECENTLY DECEASED 
MARYKNOLL ASSOCIATES 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. T. O’Brien; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
W. Donohue; Rt. Rev. Msgr. W. Hughes; 
Rev. C. Braun; Rev. J. Lonergan; Rev. 
J. Head; Rev. J. Kirley; Rev. E. Amsin- 


ger; Rev. J. Doran; Rev. A. Dunnigan; Rev. 
J. Vancati; Rev. A. Rufe; Rev. T. Mulhearn; 
Rev. J. Moore; Rev. L. Fahey; Mother Gene- 
vieve; Sr. M. Berchmans; Sr. M. Imelda; Mr. 
G. Schulz; Mr. & Mrs, J. Coulbron; Mr. E. 
Crawford; Mrs. K. Ferner; Mrs. J. Savage; 
Mr. C. Van Winkle; Mrs. T. Fitzsimmons; 
Mrs B. Rieder; Mrs. J. Mason; Mrs. C. Craw- 
ford; Mrs. B. Breen; Mrs. F. Worden; Mr. 
Kalmbach; Mrs. A. Moreno; Miss A. Good- 
rich; Mrs. Gonzales; Miss R. Rich; Mrs. P. 
O’Shea; Miss M. White; Mr. F. Kirchner; 
Miss L. Sullivan; Mrs. H. Bumgardner; Miss 
C. Burns; Mrs, A. Fitzpatrick; Miss M. Sil- 
veira; Mrs. W. Aggeler; Miss G. Partel; Mr. 
D. Lyms; Mr. J. MacEachern; Mr. C. Her- 
ron; Miss S. Neatrour; Mr. W. Hoctor; Mrs. 
H. Monteith; Miss R. McElhinney; Mrs. M. 
Hart; Mrs. M. Smith; Mr. A. McKinnon; 
Mr. H. Armstrong; Dr. J. Mulvanity; Mrs. 
M. Conlin; Mr. J. O’Neill; Mr. P. Cirimele; 
Miss A. McKeon; Mr. J. Neagle; Mr. C. 
Wiest; Mrs. J. Karl; Miss M. McCauley; 
Miss E. Sullivan; Mr. W. O’Shea; Miss K. 
Clune; Mrs. T. Leonard; Miss J. Sullivan; 
Mr. M McDonald; Mr. D. Lahey. 


A List of Catholic Schools 


Schools for Boys— 
University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio 
Mt. St. Mary’s College & Eccl. Sem., 

Emmitsburg, Md. 
Sacred Hearts Academy, 

No. Fairhaven, Mass. 

Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 
St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Vt. 
St. Aloysius Academy for Boys, 

West Chester, Pa. 


Colleges and Academies for Girls— 
Trinity College, Washington, D. C. 
St. Xavier College, 

4928 Xavier Pk., Chicago, III. 
Barat College & Academy of Sacred 

Heart, Lake Forest, III. 
Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 
College of Notre Dame of Maryland, 
Baltimore, Md. 
St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 
Maryville College, Meramec St. & 

Nebraska Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mt. St. Mary’s College, Hooksett, N. H. 
Georgian Court College, Lakewood, N.J. 
The College of St. Rose, Albany, N. Y. 
College of Mt. St. Vincent-on-Hudson, 

nN. ¥. €. 
Marymount College & School, 

Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. 
Rosemont College, Rosemont, Pa. 
Academy of Our Lady of Mercy, 

Milford, Conn. 
Junior College and Academy of the 
Immaculate Conception, Oldenburg, Ind. 
Notre Dame of Maryland High School, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Marycliff Academy, 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 
Mt. St. Joseph Academy, Brighton, Mass. 
Sacred Hearts Academy, 
No. Fairhaven, Mass. 
Academy of the Sacred Heart, 
Fall River, Mass. 
Jeanne d’Arc Academy, Milton, Mass. 
Academy of the Visitation, 

5448 Cabanne Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Saint Vincent Academy, 

226 W. Market St., Newark, N. J. 
Academy of St. Joseph, Brentwood,N.Y. 
St. Clare’s School, Hastings-on- 

Hudson, Mount Hope, N. Y. 
Academy of the Holy Child Jesus, 

630 Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. 
Academy of The Holy Child, Suffern, N.Y. 
Our Lady of Mercy Academy, 

Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 
Mater Misericordiae Academy, 
Merion (Phila.), Pa. 
Villa Maria Convent, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
St.-Ann-on-the-Lake Academy, 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 


Schools of Nursing— 
St. Camillus School of Training, 
Gull Road, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Santa Rosa Infirmary, School of 
Nursing, San Antonio, Tex. 








NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
CHARLES STREET ::: BALTIMORE 
Catholic College for Women conducted 
by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. Aca- 
demic Department—High School Course of 
College Preparatory Grade. Elementary 
Denartment. Music. Art, Physical Culture. 
For Catalogue, address: The Secretary. 
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DDRESSES 








The Maryknoll Fathers 


Central Administration and Major Sem- 
inary, Maryknoll P.O., N. Y. 

Maryknoll Novitiate, Bedford, Mass. 
Maryknoll College, Clarks Summit, Pa. 
Maryknoll Junior Seminaries: 

Akron, Ohio, 1075 W. Market St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 6700 Beechmont Ave. 
Detroit, Mich., 9001 Dexter Blvd. 
Mountain View P.O., Cal. 

St. Louis, Mo., 4569 W. Pine Blvd. 


Houses of Study: 


Hong Kong, Maryknoll House, Stanley 
Rome, Italy, Via Sardegna, 83 












Honolulu, T.H., 1701 Wilder Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 222 S. Hewitt St. 
Manila, P.I., P.O. Box 880 

New York City, 121 E. 39th St. 
San Francisco, Cal., 1492 McAllister St. 
San Juan Bautista, Cal. 

Seattle, Wash., 1603 E. Jefferson St. 


Missions: Central Addresses 


For Fushun missioners: Catholic Mis- 
sion, Fushun, Manchukuo 

For Kaying missioners: Catholic Mis- 
sion, Kaying, via Swatow, China 


For Kongmoon missioners: Catholic 
Mission, Kongmoon, Kwangtung Prov- 
ince, China 


For Kweilin missioners: Catholic Mis- 
sion, Kweilin, Kwangsi Province, China 


For Kyoto missioners: Maryknoll, 
Kyoto, Japan 


For Korean missioners: Catholic Mis- 
sion, P.O. Box 23, Heijo, Korea 


For Wuchow missioners: Catholic Mis- 
sion, Wuchow, Kwangsi Province, China 


The Maryknoll Sisters 
Central Addresses 


Motherhouse and administration: 
Maryknoll, N. Y. 
Hawaii: 1508 Alexander St., Honolulu 


Japan: Higashi Takeyamachi, Sakyoku, 
Kyoto, Japan 


Korea: Catholic Mission, 257 Sangsu- 
kuri, Box 23, Heijo, Korea 
Manchukuo: Catholic Mission, Dairen 


Pacific Coast: 425 South Boyle Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Philippines: St. Mary’s Hall, Manila 


South China: Waterloo Road, Kow- 
loontong, Hong Kong 











THE 
MARYKNOLL BOOKSHELF 


Books—Pamphlets—Plays—Story Leaflets—Sound Films—Exhibits 








GREY DAWNS ann RED 





By Marie Fischer 


Fresh and gripping—a new life of 
the missioner martyr, Blessed Theo- 
phane Venard, published by Sheed 
& Ward. $1.25 
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THE MARYKNOLL MOVEMENT 


A new edition will be ready November tenth. Profusely illus- 
trated with human-interest photographs, it tells graphically 
the story of Maryknoll from its beginning to the present time. 


$1.00 


PTUTITITITITITITITTT TTT) 


Maryknoll Fathers, 
Maryknoll P.O., N.Y. 


O 1 copy of Maryknoll Bookshelf Catalogue, free. 


geen copies of “Grey Dawns & Red,” at $1.25 each. 
i ee copies of “The Maryknoll Movement,” at $1.00 
each. 


CO Money enclosed. O Bill me. 
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PETER J. CAREY & SONS, INC., PRINTERS 




















Awaiting Signals 


Knute Kao of Fushun is all set to make a goal for 


Maryknoll. One dollar a day for each missioner! 


What will you signal ? 


tow 2 ow 


Select your number and use the blank on page 319. 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS MARYKNOLL PO., NEW YORK 
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